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SUMMARY 


In May, 1976, Diocesan Council voted to establish a committee 
to make specific recommendations regarding a Diocesan ministry to 
persons of homosexual orientation. The study and deliberations 
of this committee produced a report which was acted on by Council 
at its meeting June 16, 1977. The gist of this action was that 
Council asked for more work to be done, with more people involved. 
The composition of the original committee was criticized on several 
counts: 


For not including enough pastors who face the problem 
of counseling their people concerning homosexuality in 
their own parishes; 


For not having its pastoral recommendations sufficiently 
thought out; 


For its brevity of discussion of Scripture and homo- 
sexuality; 


For its implied position on the place of Scripture in 
Christian faith; 


For its treatment of moral and theological perspectives 
on homosexuality. 


The original committee was enlarged to meet these objections; 
consultant theologians and other specialists were engaged; and a 
Committee of Advice was appointed to review the report for clarity 
of exposition, thoroughness of coverage and cogency of argument. 


The present report is the outcome of the efforts of this 
group from June, 1977 through April, 1979. 


The main report consists of an introduction, four main sections, 
twelve appendices, and a bibliography. 


The appendices can be summarized only by title, as listed in 
the Table of Contents. 


The factual conclusions of Part I distinguish between sexual 
orientation and sexual activity, only as these two terms describe 
different facets of the human condition. The Committee did not 
agree on the ethical implications of this distinction. Ten percent 
of the total population may have homosexual orientation, and 
possibly a larger proportion of the population in a metropolitan 
area such as the Diocese of Pennsylvania. The origins of sexual 
orientation are unknown. It is not chosen, but rather a condition 


one gradually discovers oneself to have, sometimes after a long 
period of confusion. There is so much diversity among homosexual 
people that stereotyping is misleading and invalid. Homosexual 
orientation appears not to be correlated with mental disease or 
disorders. Change of sexual orientation does not seem to be 
easily achieved. 


Part II states that the Committee could reach no substantial 
agreement on theological perspectives relating to homosexuality, 
and the report presents a range of six different perspectives 
in relation to God's creation, intentions and commands. 


In its evaluative conclusion (Part III) the Committee agrees 
that every homosexual person is a child of God and ought to be 
treated with the dignity and respect which is appropriate to all 
human beings. Assuming that homosexuals do not choose their 
orientation, but rather discover that they are homosexuals, the 
Committee concludes that homosexual orientation is not a sub- 
jective sin. 


The committee agrees that homosexual acts between consenting 
adults in private should be decriminalized. Fair employment 
legislation should be amended to bar discrimination against persons 
solely because of their sexual orientation. Steps should be taken 
to end discrimination against homosexual persons in places of 
public accommodation and housing. 


Since sexual orientation seems to be set well before the 
age of puberty, by adolescence the influence of teachers upon 
sexual orientation seems to be virtually nil. 


There can be no effective governmental legislation either for 
or against the ordination of homosexuals because of the constitu- 
tional guarantee of freedom of religion. 


As Christians, our attitude toward homosexuals must be one 
of respect and concern, and we must be open to dialogue with homo- 
sexual persons as we attempt to work through the other issues that 
still divide us. 


The minority report is critical of stopping at a statement of 
"the varied, but mostly negative attitudes characterizing Christians 
toward human sexuality, and homosexuality in particular." 

"as LE we: take the Incarnation, the New Creation, and the 
Resurrection seriously," write the authors of this section, "we 
must press for full equality for members of sexual minorities... 
who in all other matters love and respect their neighbors." 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON HOMOSEXUALITY 


The report of the Committee on Homosexuality is very 
different from that of its predecessor, The Committee on Human 
Sexuality. The present report differs in both substance and 
organization. It differs in substance in that the present 
committee did not find in itself the same measure of agreement 
as did its predecessor. The inability to agree is evidenced by 
the Minority Report which immediately follows this Report. It 
also became apparent that where members of the Committee agreed, 
the reasons why members reached the conclusions which they did 
varied sharply. It did not seem possible to write a lengthy 
document reflecting a unified position, which every member of 
the Committee would be prepared to sign. We have, therefore, 
decided to present our findings in three parts. Part I will be 
devoted to a statement of the Factual Conclusions of the Committee. 
Part II will explore various Theological Perspectives concerning 
homosexuality reflected in the Committee and the Church at large. 
Part III will present the Committee's conclusions concerning the 
Evaluation of Homosexual Orientation and Behavior. 


It ought also be noted that the essays contained in the 
Appendix bear the names of their respective authors. It is not 
to be inferred from their inclusion in this report that every 
member of the Committee agrees with all the views expressed, but 
rather that the Committee as a whole believes that these papers 
are worthy of study and reflection. 


The Committee believes that the format of the present report 
is well adapted to the development of an educational program for 
the Diocese, one of the specific charges directed to this Committee. 
To a considerable extent, the essays contained in the Appendix 
reflect the wide diversity of opinion within the Church and within 
society as a whole. It is to be regretted that we have been un- 
able to assemble a presentation of all points of view. It is hoped 
that the Bibliography will help to make up for this deficiency. 


In the process of its deliberations, the Committee sought 
the help and counsel of many individuals both in personal exchanges 
and through their writings. We wish to thank especially the follow- 
ing who took time to meet with us: Dr. Samuel Haddon, Dr. Harold 
Leif (psychiatrists who have worked with homosexual persons); 
Spencer Coxe, recently of the American Civil Liberties Union; 
Michelle Hawkins (a member of the National Church's Standing 
Committion on the Church in Health and Human Affairs); and 


Anthony Silvestre (Chairperson of The Governor's Commission on 
Sexual Minorities). 


We also wish to thank The Rev. Foster R. McCurley, Professor 
of Old Testament at the Lutheran Theological Seminary, who met with 
the authors of the Appendix entitled "The Bible and Homosexuality." 
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We would also like to thank the Committee of Advice (com- 
posed of 22 Clergy and Lay Persons of the Diocese) who gave us 
help in clarifying many passages in this report. The members 
of the Committee of Advice were not asked to subscribe to our 
findings, as is attested,by the fact that one has written an 
article for the Appendix which is critical of this report. 


We hope that the readers of this report will bear in mind 
that the Committee does not consider its report to be a final 
word on this subject, but only an attempt to clarify issues and 
areas of controvery. While for some the proper stance to take 
with regard to homosexual persons seems clear and obvious, for 
others further clarification is needed before the Church and 
society as a whole can speak definitively on this subject and 
before a unified position can be recommended to the Christian 
conscience. Several essays in the Appendix speak to these 
concerns. 


1. Listed on page 18. 


2. Edward G. Harris, "Reflection on the Report of The Committee 
on Homosexuality," Appendix yx, 


PART I 


Factual Conclusions 


After extensive discussion, reading, and consultation with 


a number of knowledgeable persons, and after much individual 
thought, the Committee agrees upon the following points: 


A. The literature often draws a disginction between sexual 
orientation and sexual activity. Everyone has some 
sort of sexual orientation which has been described as 
a deep-seated, acknowledged, involuntary urge for loving 
as well as genital relations with others. A person with 
a heterosexual orientation has deep-seated affectional 
preference for members of the opposite sex in contrast 
to a person with a homosexual orientation whose deep- 
seated affectional preference is for members of the same 
sex. In order to make it clear that sexual orientation 
stands in contrast to genital activity, it ought to be 
noted that some individuals with a heterosexual orienta- 
tion sometimes engage in homosexual acts, as is evidenced 
in military establishments or wherever access to the 
other sex is denied; and some persons with homosexual 
orientation sometimes engage heterosexual acts, as the 
fact of children of homosexuals makes clear. Members 
of the Committee find the distinction between sexual 
orientation and activity useful provided that it is 
taken as a description of different facets of the 
human condition. As will be seen in Part III, the 
Committee is not agreed upon the ethical implications 
of this distinction. 


B. It is impossible to give more than educated guess as to 
the number of persons in the population with a homosexual 
orientation. The figure most often cited is 10 per cent 
of the population of Western Countries. It may be that 
the number is considerably larger or smaller. Some indi- 
viduals are confused about their sexual orientation. 
There may also be a larger number of so-called closet 
homosexuals than any one at present suspects. Further- 
more, the number may vary from historical period to 
historical period if environmental influences play a 
role in determining sexual orientation. No data exist 
on the number of homosexuals in earlier times. However, 


Cf. Human Sexuality: New Directions in American Catholic Thought, 
The Catholic Theological Society of America, Paulist Press, 1977, 


Pp. 59, 74, 186. 


Some consider there to be a category of Bisexuality as well. This 
notion seems to be rather imprecise. Under this heading some 
authorities seem to be discussing activity while others seem to be 


(4) 


it is a sobering thought that if the 10 per cent 
figure is anywhere near correct, there may be as many 
as 400,000 homosexuals in the five country area of 
the Diocese of Pennsylvania. 


C. The origins of sexual orientation are unknown. At present 
there is no conclusive evidence as to why one individual 
develops a homosexual orientation and another a hetero- 
sexual one. There are a great many theories which attempt 
to account for sexual development, but no one of them has 
been sufficiently borne out by the evidence for it to 
commend itself to the majority of psychological investi- 
gators. However, what evidence there is has led the 
majority of investigators to conclude that one does not 
choose a sexual orientation. Rather it is a condition 
one gradually discovers oneself to have sometimes after 
a long period of confusion. In spite of the sometimes 
lengthy period needed to discover one's sexual orienta- | 
tion most investigators conclude that it has been pro- 
bably set well before the onset of puberty. 


D. The most recent studies of homosexuals conclude that 
there is so much diversity among them that stereotyping 
is misleading and invalid. A common stereotype is that 
homosexuals cannot operate in situations of extreme 
pressure. Yet as high a percentage,of homosexuals hold 
important jobs as do heterosexuals. Another stereotype 
is that homosexuals are mentally ill. Yet again homo- 
sexual orientation appears not be correlated with mental 
diseases like manic depression, paranoia, or schizophrenia 
or other mental disorders. Incidence of mental disorder 


discussing a possible orientation. As a result the Committee 
ddes not feel competent to discuss this notion, which was not 
part of its original charge. 


This number could be even larger, given the known propensity of 
homosexuals to migrate to large metropolitan areas where job 
opportunities are more available and discrimination less overt. 


Some believe that there is a significant percentage of the popu- 
lation which is so ambivalent sixually that they can be happy 
with either heterosexual or homosexual behavior. There is as 
yet no enough statistical data to verify or contradict this 
suggestion. 


Alan P. Bell and Martin S. Weinberg, Homosexualities: A Study 
of Diversities Among Men and Women, Simon and Schuster, New York, 


1978; and also James L. McCary, Human Sexuality, Van Nostrand, 
New York, 1973. 


This conclusion should not surprise us since it has become in- 
creasingly apparent that a very large percentage of the homo- 
sexual population has been undetected, as the figures above show. | 


among homosexuals does not vary in a significant way 
from others. However, some consider homosexuality it- 
self to be a psychological disorder. This position 
will be treated later in Part II.E. 


Despite these positive findings, homosexuals have to 
live under the shadow of old, unproven, tenaciously 

held stereotypes, which have resulted in mass homophobia. 
In the face of great stresses of anxiety, guilt, and 
fear of public condemnation, many persons of homosexual 
orientation have filled positions of importance and 
influence with integrity and distinction. 


The earliest serious investigators of homosexuality 

were the therapists who hoped to help individuals change 
their orientations. As a result the therapists' testi- 
mony as to the ratio of success in change of orientation 
is probably more reliable than many other figures cited 
with respect to homosexuality. Among therapists there 
appears to be a very widespread agreement that about 

30 per cent of those who present themselves for treat- 
ment succeed in changing their orientation. The most 
important single factor in effecting change is the 
strength of the individual's desire to change. It is 
difficult to decide just what this figure of 30 per cent 
means. On the one hand it is almost identical with the 
rate of cure of all psychological diseases. On the 
other hand, only a minute percentage of homosexuals pre- 
sent themselves for therapy. Some believe that if we 
could highly motivate homosexuals to seek change the 
percentage would go up. Others doubt that individuals 
can be easily motivated to change. Others believe that 
most of those who report change were really heterosexual 
to begin with. It is to be noted that several ministries 
to homosexuals report some success in motivating indivi- 
duals through a deeper commitment to God and an openness 
to the Holy Spirit. However, these ministries have not 
been at work for a sufficiently long time to give signi- 
ficant statistics concerning their success. 


In any event change of orientation does not seem to be 
easily achieved. There seems to be a large number of 
homosexuals who cannot be reached by present treatment 
procedures. Whether or not it is desirable to seek to 
to change sexual orientation will be discussed in Part II. 


Cf. Charles W. Socrides, The Overt Homosexual, Grune and Stratton, 
New York, 1968. 


PARTALL 


Theological Perspectives 


Before presenting our own partial evaluation of homosexual 
orientation and activity, we shall explore differing Theological 
Perspectives concerning homosexuality reflected in the Church at 
large. The Committee could reach no substantial agreement on the 
matters discussed in this section of the Report. Thus the Committee 
wishes to stress that this part of the Report is intended to be a 
description of the various positions discussed. Although some of 
the reasons why individuals and groups adopt their views will be 
presented, the Committee is not evaluating these positions nor 
making recommendations with regard to them. 


Within the Committee, and within the Church at large, homo- 
sexual orientation is variously viewed as: 


A. A minor variation in human nature. 
B. An acceptable form of human nature and conduct. 


C. A departure from God's intentions at creation, but not a 
condition for which the individual is responsible. 


D. A violation of God's commands and a condition for which 
the individual is responsible. 


E. A disease. 
F. An adaptation which is less than ideal, but not perverse. 
We shall discuss each of these positions in turn. 


A. Those who see it as only a variation of human nature point 
to the fact that, unlike many other variations among human 
beings, homosexual relationships can exemplify the same 
kind of other-directed love as heterosexual relationships. 
Tenderness, self-sacrifice, and concern for others are 
all positive and often manifest themselves in the regard 
which homosexual persons have for each other. These 
positive features are to be encouraged, some say, wherever 
they are to be found; and the fact that they are focussed 
upon an individual of the same sex does not dilute their 
worth. Since genital relationships can under loving 
circumstances reinforce the positive features of married 
heterosexual relationships, many see no reason why genital 
relations should be denied to homosexuals on the grounds 
that they are between members of the same sex. 


Given these considerations, they see no reason in principle 
why the Church should not bless homosexual unions. For 


—_ 


10. 


them the heart of marriage is a loving relationship 
between two individuals. For them procreation and the 
nurture of children is not a necessary expression of love. 
They see no reason to elevate the raising of children to 
a position of a necessary fruit in an ideal marriage and 
hence do not see any bar to blessing unions on the grounds 
that procreation is impossible. They also point out 

that many believe that the building of a family is not 
always an appropriate or possible goal in a union of 
heterosexuals in marriage. 


As to their evaluation of the witness of Scripture, they 
are more impressed with the many teachings of Jesus on 
love than with the relatively few negative evaluations 
of homosexual activity found in both the Old and New 
Testaments. Since they see homosexual sexuality as a 
minor variation in human nature, they see no reason in 
principal why the Church should not ordain avowed homo- 
sexual persons, provided of course that they meet the 
standards of personal conduct required of candidates for 
ordination. More generally they do not believe that 
sexual orientation should be a subject for discussion 

in this context. 


B. Some others believe that homosexuality (orientation and 
activity) is an acceptable form of human nature and con- 
duct as such. It should be allowed to develop its own 
attendant social patterns and ought not to be evaluated 
from the standard of heterosexuality. They further be- 
lieve that the Church should in fact as well as in princi- 
ple bless homosexual unions and that the Church should in 
fact as well as in principle ordain avowed homosexual 
persons who meet the qualifications for ordination. 


C. Others see a homosexual orientation as a serious departure 
from God's intentions in creation, and as a violation of 
the natural order of things and of the moral law. They 
believe that the Scriptural witness and the theological 
tradition are clear with regard to their negative evalua- 
tion of both homosexual orientation and activity. They 
thus regard homosexual orientation as a state of objective 
sin and do not approve of homosexual activity. They also 
believe that since God provides by his grace the means to 
resist every temptation and also the means to be trans- 
formed and reborn, every homosexual orientation can be 
changed provided that the individual has enough faith and 


Norman Pittenger, Making Sexuality Human, Pilgrim/United Church 
Press, Boston, 1970; and Letha Scanzoni and Virginia Ramsey 


Mollenkott, Is the Homosexual My Neighbor? Another Christian 
View, Harper and Row, New York, 1978. 
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is open to the power of the Spirit. If an individual is 


unable to change his or her orientation, this group 
counsels abstinence from genital activity. 


D. There are also those who agree with the view of the 
preceding section that homosexuality is contrary to God's 
intention, but are also unconvinced by the findings of 
the behavioral sciences that homosexuals do not con- 
sciously choose to be such (see above Part I.C.). They 
regard homosexual orientation as well within the control 
of the individual and thus condemn homosexual persons as 
sinners. 


E. Some regard a homosexual orientation as a psychological 
disorder, by which we understand them to mean a disloca- 
tion of the personality. Both of these latter groups 
believe that those with a homosexual orientation and 
those who engage in homosexual activity fail to fulfill 
the ideals of human nature and conduct. However, most 
of this group do not believe that persons with a homo- 
sexual orientation should be pressured to change that 
orientation since they believe that such pressure is 
likely to be destructive of other aspects of the personal- 
ity. They often counsel homosexual persons to learn to 
live with their state while recognizing that it is not 
ideal. They often stand ready to aid homosexual persons 
in seeking an adjustment in the same way in which they 
would try to help a blind 9% deaf person to come to 
terms with him or herself. 


Others are even less judgmental although they still do 

not believe that homosexual orientation and activity is 

an ideal adaptation. They do not regard a homosexual 
relationship as of equal value with the traditional 
Christian monogamous marriage, yet they do not believe 
that it is perverse. If asked to rank human sexual 
relations they would put marriage and family life at 

the top as being potentially the most fulfilling, 

marriage without children next, and then faithful relation- 
ships between homosexuals not far below. Abstinence for 
the average homosexual is sometimes ranked above and some- 
times below faithful relationships. They see these 


ee | 


Jerry R. Kirk, The Homosexual Crisis in the Main Line Churches, 
Thomas Nelson, Nashville and New York, 1978. 


Ruth Tiffany Barnhouse, "Homosexuality," Anglican Theological 
Review, June, 1976. 
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relationships as superior to promiscuous s¢xgual relation- 
ships, whether homosexual or heterosexual. 


Those whose opinions were canvassed in C through F almost 
all believe that the Church should not bless homosexual 
unions or ordain professed homosexuals, since either of 
these actions seems to give a greater measure of approval 
to homosexuality than they think appropriate. Some of 
those whose opinions were discussed in D express concern 
that they may be inconsistent in that they condemn pro- 
miscuous sexual behavior and yet are unwilling to bless 
those homosexual unions in which promiscuity is explicit- 
ly rejected. Some of these same individuals also believe 
that, if it is right for the Church to bless homosexual 
unions, then they cannot see any reason for the Church 

to deny ordination to homosexual persons, provided that 
they meet all the other requirements for ordination. 


It should be obvious that there is a’variety of opinion among 


those who do not regard homosexual orientation and activity as an 
ideal of human life. While it seems probable that this is the 
majority opinion of the Church at this time, it is the variety and 
complexity of the reasons given for this stance which have made it 


| impossible for this Committee to reach conclusions which enjoy wide 


support within the Committee. 


j 13. 


Helmut Thielicke, The Ethics of Sex, Harper and Row, New York, 


1964 (Baker Book House, Grand Rapids, 1975) especially Chs. 1 
and 4, Sec. D. 
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PARDALT 


Some Evaluative Conclusions 


Having stated to the best of our ability our Factual Conclu- 
sions concerning homosexuality and the various Theological Perspec- 
tives, we will now proceed to list the areas of agreement among 
members of the Committee concerning the evaluation of both homo- 
sexual orientation and behavior. 


A. 


The Committee concludes that every homosexual person 

is a child of God and ought to be treated with the 
dignity and respect which is appropriate to all human 
beings whether or not they are in a state of sin either 
objectively or subjectively. No one of us is without 
sin, and every human being is a potential fellow pilgrim 
in the quest for eternal life. Furthermore, in the view 
of the Committee, sexual orientation is not a matter of 
personal choice. No person should be treated as an 
outcast solely because of sexual orientation. Homosexual 
persons should be made to feel that they can bring their 
problems and concerns openly to the community of faith. 
It ought to be noted that some members of the Committee 
have been influenced by the fact that there appears to 
be little difference between homosexuals and hetero- 
sexuals except their orientation. Others have been in- 
fluenced by the testimony of therapists who have sought 
to help individuals change their orientation. It is the 
clear consensus of therapists that only an open and non- 
punitive attitude toward persons of homosexual orienta- 
tion provides the climate in which any productive therapy 
is possible. Any other attitude appears to be self 
defeating. 


The traditional distinction between objective and sub- 
jective sin usefully clarifies the thinking of some 
members of the Committee on the moral evaluation of 
homosexuality. An objective sin is an act or state of 
affairs which is contrary to the moral law or the will 
of God for his people. A subjective sin is a breech of 
the moral law or the will of God for which an individual 
is personally responsible. 


Assuming that homosexuals do not choose their orienta- 
tion, but rather discover that they are homosexuals, 
the Committee concludes that homosexual orientation is 
not a subjective sin. On this the Committee is agreed, 
and thus does not subscribe to the position outlined 

in Part II.D. above. However, members of the Committee 
hold the variety of views expressed in the remainder of 
Part II: 
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A distinction between the social and political sphere 
on the one hand, and the moral and religious sphere 

on the other, may help to clarify the Committee's 
conclusions concerning the relationship of persons with 
homosexual orientations to society as a whole. 


Ideally social and political life is based on the 
principles of justice (equality of treatment) and the 
well-being of individuals and groups. Such well-being 
includes not only material well-being, but freedom to 
realize one's own ends consistent with the limitations 
placed upon that freedom by the principle of equality 
of treatment. In actual practice the principles of 
justice and well-being are often in conflict, and 
society often has the task of adjudicating these con- 
Flaéts. 


While is it recognized that at least the two moral 
principles just cited are integral to the social and 
political fabric, most individuals and groups within 
our society have additional moral commitments. When 
there is a religious perspective which is the central 
focus of life, these additional moral principles are 
shaped by that perspective. To some individuals and 
religious communities adherence only to the principles 
of justice and well-being appears to be incomplete. 
However, given the fact that our society is so divided 
in its religious and cultural pluralism, it seems that 
it cannot find a more common moral or religious per- 
spective upon which to base itself. 


Given the fact of this pluralism, it appears that our 
national society cannot require of its citizens anything 
which cannot be justified on the principles of well- 
being (including freedom) and justice. Certainly 
Christians of whatever persuasion will recognize 

these two principles as constituents of the teaching 

of Jesus, however much they may believe that they 

need supplementing. It is this overlap between the 
Gospel and the principles of secular society which 

makes it possible for Christians to live and work in our 
society. 


From the previous considerations, it follows that our 
society should not legislate morality with respect to 
concerns other than those identified. Our Committee 

does not see how it is possible for the body politic 

to maintain punitive legislation with regard to homo- 
sexual acts committed by adults in private. We have 

concluded that: 


1. Homosexual acts between consenting adults in pri- 
vate should be decriminalized. 
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2. The fair employment legislation should be amended 
to bar discrimination against persons solely be- 
cause of their sexual orientation. 


3. Steps should be taken to end discrimination against 
homosexual persons in places of public accommodation 
and in housing. 


The Committee would like to add that it is not its in- 
tention to recommend the decriminalization of public 
solicitation, of the corrupting of the morals of minors, 
of objectionably public display or the like. In these 
matters all individuals should be treated alike. 


D. Although it is inevitably distorting to single out specific 
implications of the previous recommendations, two demand 
comment because they have received a great deal of public 
attention: Would the proposed amendment of the fair 
employment statutes make it impossible to bar homosexuals 
from teaching in the schools and to deny ordination to 
homosexuals? These are two separate issues. We will 
comment upon each in turn. 


There is much controversy over the influence which homo- 
sexual teachers might have upon their students. We 
really have no evidence that teachers influence sexual 
orientation at any age. However, since sexual orienta- 
tion seems to be set well before the age of puberty, 

by adolescence the influence of teacheng ypon sexual 
orientation seems to be virtually nil. ’ 


As to the bearing of fair employment legislation on the 
ordination of homosexuals, we have been assured that it 
would be without any power. The provisions of the 
Constitution and of the Bill of Rights which guarantee 
freedom of religion permit religious organizations to 

set their own standards for ordination. (The desirability, 
or lack of it, of ordaining avowed homosexual persons has 
been discussed in Part II. Here we only make the point 
that there can be no effective governmental legislation 

on this subject.) 


14. F.E. Kenyon, Female Homosexuality, American-Elsevier Publishing Co., 
New York, 1974. 


15. Some may wish to protect homosexual persons against discrimination 
in employment generally while exempting them from this protection 
in the teaching of minors. The Committee does not recommend this 
type of legislation nor believe it to be justified. However, the 
Committee recognizes that this is a very controversial subject 
and that there are many who will not agree with us. 


EE o TS — = ——. 
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E. In the foregoing we have discussed attitudes toward 
homosexual persons primarily from the social and 
political point of view. As Christians we make the 
same recommendations for the following reasons. It 
is our conviction that one of the fundamental tasks 
of the Church is to encourage the life of the spirit 
and the development of the Christian virtues. It is 
simply counter productive to drive individuals in our 
society into hiding and to cut them off from the main- 
stream of human life and the life of the Christian 
community. Those of us who hope that persons with 
a homosexual orientation can be helped to change that 
orientation believe that this change of orientation 
can be better accomplished in a loving and concerned 
community than in one in which the homosexual indi- 
vidual cannot come to terms with him or herself be- 
cause of the threat of rejection. We are convinced 
that as Christians our attitude must be one of respect 
and concern and that we must be open to dialogue with 
homosexual persons as we attempt to work through the 
other issues which still divide us. 


It is the conviction of the Committee that there is an urgent 
moral demand upon the Church to think through its basic commitments 
before all the issues raised in our report can be resolved in a 
manner which will commend itself to the large majority of dedicated, 
conscientious, thoughtful, and prayerful Church people. We must 
strive for a climate of opinion in which anxieties are allayed 
and balanced judgment is possible. The Committee is especially 
cognizant of the need to relate the study of homosexuality to the 
wider context of human sexuality in its many aspects so our 
thinking about homosexuality can be placed in its proper context. 


William E. Blewett John R. Norman, Jr., Vice-Chairman 
A. Edward Chinn John H. Norton 

Hilda W. Fell James Stinnett 

Carolyn Langfitt George Soule 

Harold H. Morris P. Linwood Urban, Jr., Chairman 
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MINORITY REPORT 


We wanted to arrive at a document we could all sign, but the 
searching of our consciences leaves us feeling compromised in our 
understanding of the Church's ministry to outcasts, and we find 
that we cannot sign the Report because it is a confession of 
failure and an acceptance of the status quo. The report is faith- 
ful and accurate in outlining the varied, but mostly negative, 
attitudes characterizing Christians toward human sexuality, and 
homosexuality in particular. All of us on the Committee worked 
hard at understanding and clarifying terminology and feelings. 
The most we can hope for is that some others in the Church will 
be willing to put in the same kind of effort of research, of 
listening, and of caring that we did. However, the Report simply 
states where the Church is. Those who hold negative views are 
not challenged to examine them. Those who seek acceptance in 
the Lord's House find "no room in the inn." Those who asked for 
bread, have received a stone. 


The Church must undertake a mission of advocacy on behalf of 
oppressed persons within the Church as well as within society at 
large, namely persons of minority sexual affections or orientation. 
If we take the Incarnation, the New Creation, and the Resurrection 
seriously, we must press for full equality for members of sexual 
minorities both in the Church and in society (as we have done for 
racial and cultural minorities), who in all other matters love 
and respect their neighbors. Within the Church that includes 
ordination for candidates who meet all the other usual moral, 
personal and academic qualifications. In order to achieve this 
goal, members of the Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania are urged to give a year's study in each parish to the 
matter of homosexuality, using a wide variety of resources such 
as the appendices and bibliography of this Diocesan Committee's 
Report, and extending invitations to persons knowledgeable and 
experienced in these studies to assist them. 


John E. Lenhardt 
John M. Scott 
Roger K. Stephens 


John H. Norton has asked that he 
be recorded as endorsing the 
second paragraph of this Minority 
Report as well as the full text 
of the Report of the Committee. 
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HUMAN SEXUALITY 


(As passed by Diocesan Council, May 15, 1976) 


RESOLVED, that Diocesan Council expresses its deepest pastoral 


concern and support for those people within and outside the 
Church in this Diocese who are 


1) either struggling with their identities as persons 
with homosexual orientation, or have found a meaning- 
ful resulution of their particular identity crisis; 
and who are 


2) struggling for public and social acceptance of that 
identity; and 


3) with the need for full civil rights. 


AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that Diocesan Council encourage 
congregations, agencies and institutions of the Diocese to 
exercise similar pastoral concerns for these persons; 


AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the Bishop appoint a committee 
on Human Sexuality, composed of: 


The Rev. Messrs. John E. Lenhardt II and Ronald D. Wesner 
Two competent theologians 

Two Board certified psychiatrists 

Two laypersons 

One Diocesan Staff member; 


which committee shall be charged with reporting to Council on 
November 20, 1976, with an interim report, and a full report 

in May of 1977, with specific recommendations regarding the 
Diocesan ministry to persons of homosexual orientation. The 
committee may select additional persons to serve on the committee 
as it sees fit. 


_—_ “= 
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EXCERPT FROM DIOCESAN COUNCIL MINUTES JUNE 16, 1977 
On June 16, 1977, Council adopted the following resolutions: 


l. That the name of the Committee on Human Sexuality be changed 
to the Committee on Homosexuality and that all references 
to said committee and its concerns in the previous resolutions 
be changed from human sexuality to homosexuality. 


2. Whereas, the Strategy Committee does not wish at this time 
to endorse or reject the recommendations contained in the 
Report of the Committee on Homosexuality; and 


Whereas, the Strategy Committee feels that insufficient 
time has been given to consideration of the Report; 


Therefore be it resolved: 


1. that the Council expresses its gratitude to the 
Committee on Homosexuality for its time and effort 
thus far expended; and 


2. that the Committee on Homosexuality be continued as 
originally charged (Resolution of Diocesan Council, 
May 15, 1976); and 


3. that said Committee be charged to design and imple- 
ment a process of education and study for clergy and 
congregations on the subject of homosexuality and 
that said process include those aspects of the Com- 
mittee's original charge with which it was unable 
to deal (e.g., full civil rights); 


4, that the Committee give a report on what the 
education design will be at the November, 1977 
meeting of Council; and 


5. that a full report with final recommendations be 
made at the September, 1978 meeting of Council. 


3. That the Bishop appoint four weighty members of the diocese to 
be additional members of the Homosexuality Committee and that 
he appoint a replacement for the Rev. Mary Adobonojo. 


It was voted that a copy of, "The Church and Homosexuality; a Pre- 
liminary Study" (prepared for the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church) be mailed to Council members. 


n 
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Appendix I 
THE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE 
William Blewett, Edward Chinn, Jom Norman, 
John Scott, and Linwood Urban 


Introduction 


The Christian religion is founded upon a specific revelation of 
God in history. "The central fact of Christianity is not a Book but 
a person--Jesus Christ, himself described as the Word of God." (1) 
Holy Scripture and Church Tradition both bear witness to this 
Revelation. but the Church has always recognized Scripture as authori- 
tative when rightly interpreted. 


Inspiration of the Bible 


For Anglicans, acceptance of the Bible as the inspired record of 
God's self-revelation to us and of our response to that revelation is 
not a dogma imposed as a result of some theory of the mode of the com- 
position of the books, but a conclusion drawn from the character of their 
contents and the spiritual insight displayed in them. 


"the Bible is the work of many writers--original 
authors, editors and revisors--and its final form is 

due to the selective judgment of the Jewish and Christian 
Churches. It is in this process as a whole that we 
recognize the working of the Divine Spirit." (2) 


It is the Chruch's faith that God, who is the theme of the Bible, also 
presided over the writing of the Bible so that human understanding did not 
distort the essential meaning of the revelation and guaranteed its 
preservation for future generations. 


"God the Holy Spirit has watched over the growth and 
preservation of this book so that we can trust it asa 
reliable record of what God has done for us, and can 


(1) Michael Ramsey, former Archbishop of Canterbury, quoted in Peake's 
Commentary on the Bible, London, Nelson, 1962, p. 1. 


(2) Doctrine in the Church of England, Archbishop's Comission on 
ctrine, London, S.P.C.K., 1G > ae” 2 
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accept its general view of the world as a de- 
pendable basis for our own faith and conduct." (3) 


The Bible as "The Word of God" 


The Bible as a whole has a unity grounded in the presentation of the 
self-revelation of God, through history and experience, which achieves 
its highest expression in the Incarnation. The result is that "the 
Bible produces the conviction that it is not only about God but that 
it is of God." Because "God speaks to men through the Bible it is 
rightly called 'the Word of God.'''(4) 


The expression "the Word of God" is used in Scripture to describe 
the message of God which comes to a prophet and is delivered by him 
(Isiah 1:10; Jeremiah 28:14; Hosea 1:1; Amos 3:1); it is used to describe 
the divine activity whereby the world is created and established 
(Psalm 33:6; John 1:3), whereby events are used to reveal God's 
purpose and whereby nations are delivered and judged (Jeremiah 1:11); 
it's ultimate use is to describe the Lord Jesus Christ, the Word made 
Flesh (John 1:1-14). It may seem paradoxical to describe the Bible as 
a whole as the Word of God and at the same time thus to describe 
Jesus Christ, yet it is "in this paradox that we see the imer coherence 
of the Bible most clearly....It is the faith of Christians that in 
the personal work of Jesus Christ there is summed up the whole word or 
message of God found scattered through the rest of the Bible." (5) 
Because the Bible is the record of how God reveals Himself to human 
beings, it is the primary criterion of the Church's teaching and the 
chief source of guidance for its religious life. It "'containeth all 
things necessary tosalvation."' (Article of Religion, VI). 


The Interpretation of the Bible 


Recognizing the authority of the Scriptures the task for the Church 
is to interpret them rightly. 


The interpretation of the Scriptures is a part of the rabbinic tra- 
dition which Jesus, himself, shared. He interpreted the commandment to 


love one's neighbor as oneself by telling the story of the Good Samaritan 
(Luke 10:29ff). To the men on the road to Emmaus "beginning with Moses 


(3) Robert C. Denton, The Holy Scriptures, New York, Seabury Press, 
1948, p. 11. 


(4) Doctrine in the C.of E., p. 28. 


(5) Denton, op.cit. p. 185. 
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and all the prophets he interpreted to them in all the Scriptures the 
things concerning himself" (Luke 24:27ff). 


This tradition was continued by the Apostles in their preaching 
and in their teaching (Acts and the Epistles), by the Church Fathers of the 
first centuries of the Christian Era and on to this very day by those 
who thoughtfully and prayerfully study the Scriptures. 


Some have found a particular way of interpreting the Scriptures 
(such as allegorical or literal) to be the most helpful, but the Church 
has sought to utilize ALL available resources to assist the scholar, 
the preacher, and the person in the pew to increased understanding of 
the Word of God. Among the resources or tools are the comparison of. 
texts, the examination of literary forms, the study of words and their 
meanings, and the study of the historical context in which the Bible was 
written, edited and selected. The Church has sought to apply to biblical 
documents the rational and scientific methods of scholarship which are 
applied in other fields of study. 


Out of this tradition of the interpretation of the Scriptures certain 
principles have developed: 


l. That the imer coherency of the Bible must be respected (in 
spite of apparent contradictions) . 


"Just as the Old Testament is necessary for understanding the New, 
so, for Christians, the New Testament gives the necessary key for 
understanding the Old....The Christian can never be content merely 
to interpret the Old Testament in the light of the times in which 
it is written. For him it is a Christian book and its true signif- 
icance is disclosed only when it is bound up in a single volume 
with the New Testament and interpreted in the light of the final 
and perfect revealing act of God (when the Word became Flesh) which 
the New Testament described. This imer and essential relationship 
between the two Testaments is what we mean by the unity of the 
Bible." (6) 


2. The books of the Bible must be interpreted in historical per- 
spective and related as far as possible to the circumstances of can- 
position and the meaning and purpose of the authors and first readers. 


3. The tradition of a document's date and origin mist be evaluated 
against internal evidence and historical probability. 


4. Scriptural passages must be taken in context. 
5. Using the Bible mechanically as a compendium of spiritual 


wisdom and a collection of rulings and definitions that can be auto- 
matically applied without error to any new situation should be 


(6) Denton, op. cit., p. 16f. 
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avoided. 'The miracle of the Bible is rather that it is inexhaustible; 
its creative power goes on stimulating new developments in tume with 
its spirit." (7) 


6. Thus a right understanding of the Bible does not prejudge con- 
clusions of historical, critical and scientific investigations. (8) 


7. Some ways of thinking that we find in Biblical writings or 
that we find portrayed by Biblical writers may not be helpful for some 
Christians of other ages. (9) 


8. Although the Bible as a whole is the standard of authoritative 
teaching for the Church, some books of the Bible contain greater spiritual 
value than others. (10) 


Taking account of these principles and using the knowledge and in- 
sights obtained from disciplined study, it is, finally, the duty of 
individual and Church alike to endeavor, under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, to interpret Holy Scripture in relation to contemporary know- 
ledge and to consider current problems in the light of Scripture so 
interpreted. 


(7) Christian Believing; The Nature of the Christian Faith and it's 
Expression in Holy porpeue and Creeds, A Report by the Doctrine 
Commission of the ch of Eng , London, SPCK., 1976, p. 31. 

(8) Doctrine in the C.of E., p. 32. 

(9) Ibid. 

(10) Ibid. 
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Appendix II 
THE BIBLE AND HOMOSEXUALITY 
William Blewett, Edward Chim, John Norman, 
John Scott, and Linwood Urban 


The essays which comprise this Appendix are presented in the 
order in which the text commented upon appears in Scripture. Although 
other ways of organizing this material might have been adopted, the 
ease of reference afforded the reader persuaded us to follow the 
Biblical order. Although we have not hesitated to state our own 
judgments where we thought appropriate, we have tried to present the 
interpretations discussed fairly and accurately. 


GENESIS 1 and 2 


It is generally agreed among Christian scholars that the 
creation stories found in the book of Genesis share common origins 
with pre-Jewish cultures. This fact poses for some a problem as to 
their importance for an understanding of the unique revelation of God 
in Jesus Christ. (1) In commenting on Genesis 1 and 2 we thought it 
best to explain the views of highly respected commentators while noting 
that statements found in Genesis are not all by themselves decisive for 
Christian belief but must be placed in the context of the entire 
Scriptural witness and the Christian theological tradition. 


Many commentators have found in the first two chapters of Genesis 
confirmation for the view that at the Creation God established definite 
types of beings and that creating human beings in his image, he 
differentiated male and female as distinct in such a way that homo- 
sexuality, whether viewed as an orientation or as an activity, violates 
God's order and plan. 


The differentiation of the sexes is so constitutive 

of humanity that, first, it appears as a primeval order 
(Gen. 1:27; 2:18ff) and endures as a constant despite 
its depravation in the Fall (Gen. 3:16), and, second, 
that to it is attributed symbolic value for the funda- 
mental structure of all human existence, that is to say, 
for the existence of man in his relationship to his 
fellow man, for the fact that he is defined by his 
being as a Thou in relationship to a Thou. Barth 


(1) Doctrine in the Church of England, London, SPCK, 1922, (p. 45), 
states that the creation stories "are mythological in origin, and 
their value is symbolic rather than historical." It makes this 
statement in the context of a discussion of the theory of evolution, 
but the point may extend beyond merely scientific considerations. 
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rightly says that man does not have the "choice 
to be fellow-human or something else... .Man 
exists in this differentiation, in this duality." 
And “This is the only structural differentiation 
in which he exists.” (2) 


In commenting on this interpretation it is important to bear in 
mind that Biblical scholars have almost unanimously concluded that 
Ch. 1 and Ch. 2 were written at different times and have different 
emphases. In spite of the fact that Ch. 2 is recognized as the older, 
it is more convenient for our purposes to begin with a discussion of 
Ch. 1 


In the long history of interpretation, many different proposals 
have been made for identifying "the image of God in man." Philo and 
many of the early Church Fathers understood it to be "reason." The 
Reformed tradition has often identified it with "conscience'' or the 
ability to recognize right from wrong. In more recent times, the image 
has been taken to mean "the ability to enter into personal relation- 
ships'' as, for example, in the quotation from Helmut Thielicke cited 
above. 


A careful reading of the authors who made these suggestions reveals 
that they give meaning to ''the image of God" from general theological 
perspectives. They first decide on what the aspect of God in his 
dealings with men is the most important and then, returning to Genesis, 
identify the image with the corresponding human trait. Hence those 
like Thielicke, who hold that only human beings in the marriage 
relationship are made in the image of God, have done so in so small 
part because they have the prior commitment to the notion that the most 
important attribute of God in his dealings with human beings is his 
character of love for persons. Hence only in loving others is God 
reflected in human life. The juxtaposition "male and female” with 
"image of God'' in Genesis 1 seems to locate the loving relations, which 
is taken as the image of God, in heterosexual love. 


In evaluating this interpretation, it must be noted that Genesis 1 
seems to identify "the image of God, " not with 'I-Thou relationships," 
but rather with "the capacity of man to have dominion over the natural 
world." 


And God said, Let us make man in our image, and after 
our likeness: And let them have dominion over the fish of 
the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle 


(2) Helmut Thielicke, The Ethics of Sex, Baker Book House, 
Grand Rapids, 1975, pp. 3 and 4. 
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and over all the earth, and over every creeping 
thing that creepeth upon the earth. (Vs. 26). 


Only then follows the verse in which male and female is mentioned. 


So God created man in his own image, in the image 
of God created he him; male and female created 
he them. (Vs. 27). 


The next verse picks up the theme of dominion again. 


And God blessed them, and God said to them, Be 
fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth, 
and subdue it: And have dominion over the fish 
of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over 
ome i thing that moveth upon the earth. 

Vs. 3 


Thus several comentators have concluded that this passage emphasizes 
the procreative aspect of human relations as a means to propogate the 
human race so it may extend its dominion over the natural world thereby 
reflecting God's rule over all. If this is the correct interpretation, 
its bearing upon homosexuality is very indirect. Homosexuals can 
reflect God's dominion over the natural world. What they cannot do is 
procreate, but then in the passage itself procreation appears to be 
primarily a means to continue and extend the dominion. 


However, the mention of procreation has suggested another alternative 
to others. Since God is creator, the image of God in man might be "man's 
ability to share in God's creative action and thus to bring into 
existence beings which can share in God's being and goodness."" Of such 
creative activity, the procreation of children is an example. While 
many Anglicans find this theological perspective compelling, it must be 
admitted that the passage emphasizes "dominion" rather than "creativity." 


Genesis 2:18b introduces another consideration. While Chapter 1 
speaks of man's role in God's world, Chapter 2 speaks of interpersonal 
relations. Adam is lonely and God creates companions for him. God 
creates the animals and yet among all these there is not found a "help 
meet"! for Adam. So God created Eve, and when Adam saw Eve he said: 


This is the bone of my bones and flesh of my flesh... .There- 
fore shall a man leave his father and his mother, and 

shall cleave unto his wife: and they shall be one flesh. 
(Vs. 2:23f). 


The emphasis here is upon the unitive character of sexual relation- 
ships. (In this passage only a relationship between men and women is 
mentioned). It is in this context that Our Lord quotes this passage 
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in the Gospel of Mark (10:18). (3) 


Some commentators have also seen in this passage another element, 
"the union of opposites." This text has been cited in support of a 
contemporary psychological view that full union between human beings 
is only possible when opposites, i.e., male and female, are drawn into 
unity. Thus they believe that homosexual unions which according to 
them are not unions of opposites, cannot be fully unitive. However, an 
assessment of this proposal is not possible at this stage of our report, 
in part because it often is supported by general anthropological con- 
siderations based on the psychology of Karl Jung. (4) Jumg held that 
complete individuation of the human personality can only be achieved 
when the opposing forces with the human psyche are integrated. Union 
with members of the opposite sex is an important means to achieve this 
full integration. (5) Although Genesis 2 is certainly consistent with 
this understanding of the human psyche, it is not concerned to provide 
us with a psychological anthropology. 


The Stody of Sodom 


Are homosexual practices sometimes condemned in the Old Testament 
because these practices are associated with violence towards strangers? 
Such violence would be a serious transgression of the deeply reverenced 
law of hospitality. The most influencial Biblical reference to our 
Western Christian tradition cited as a condemnation of homosexuality 


is The Story of Sodom and Gomorrah (Genesis 19:4-11). 


D. S. Bailey points out that the homosexual interpretation of this 
story rests on the demand of the Sodomites: "Bring them (Lot's visitors) 
out unto us, that we may know them'' Bailey argues that the Hebrew expression 
"to know'' (yadha) can mean "engage in sexual intercourse.'' However, of 
the 943 uses of yadha in the Old Testament, it is used only twelve times 
to signify sexual coitus. Thus, he argues, the weight of the evidence is 
against it use in this special sense here. (6) 


(3) A reminder that the passage presumes a theory of the origin of woman 
which is not generally accepted today may be in order. Likewise the 
phrase "they shall be one flesh" may refer only to the act of coitus 
in which a supposed original unity of man and woman is reenacted. 


(4) See for example, John W. Dixon, 'The Sacramentality of Sex," Male 
and Female: Christian Approaches to Somali, R.T. Barnhouse and 
U. T. Holmes,eds., New York, Seabury Press, 1976, pp. 236-256. 

(5) Christian Spirituality has seldom held that the only means to full 
integration is by union of members of the opposite sex. There is a 


long and honored tradition which affirms that for many celibacy is 
another way to wholeness. 


(6) D. S. Baily, Homosexuality and the Western Christian Tradition, 
London, Longmans, Green and Co., 1955, pp. Il-25. 
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This argument is not convincing to the Comittee because, as the 
Sodom Story stands in the text, the crime presented is an act of sexual 
violence. In the story the men outside carry out their sexual aggression 
upon the two young women who are substituted for the visiting stranger. 
This is an important question in view of the almost univeral cultural 
understanding that the story of Sodom is about the sin of "sodomy." 
Nowhere in the Old Testament is the sin of Sodom condemned because of 
its sexual context. 


How does the Old Testament itself understand the sin of Sodom? In 
Isaiah 1:10 and 3:9, it is understood to be the lack of justice. In 
Jeremiah 23:14, it is adultery, lying, and the unwillingness to repent. 
Tn Ezekiel 16:49, it is pride, prosperity, and the failure to give aid 
to the poor and the needy. In the Aprocrypha (Wisdom 10:8; 19:4, and 
Sirach (Ecclestiasticus] 16:8) the sin is understood to be folly, 
insolence, and mistreatment of the stranger. It is worth remembering 
that when Jesus discussed this latter sin with his disciples (Luke 
10:10-13), it was in that context that he mentioned the name of the 
city of Sodom. In all these passages there is no mention of a sexual 
crime. The first Jewish author whom we know to connect Sodom explicitly 
with homosexual practices was Philo of Alexandria (c. 13 B.C.-c. A.D. 50). 
In the New Testament only Jude verses 7 and 10 explicitly follow Philo. 


A comparison of the Sodom Story with the Story of Gibeah in 
Judges 19 is useful because they are so similar. The story in Judges 
19 is about the wickedness of the townsmen of Gibeah. Just as Lot was 
asked to bring out the strangers who were in his house, so the old man 
in the Story of Gibeah is asked to bring out a stranger whom he has 
taken into his house for the night. In the Gibeah story, the stranger 
releases his female consort to the crowd outside the house. They rape 
her so violently that the stranger finds her dead the next morning. 
Commenting on the crime of Gibeah (and this comment is equally applicable 
to Sodom), John McKenzie says: ‘They (the authors) here betray two 
convictions...the absolute sacredness of the guest and the absolute 
dignity of the male sex. The duty of the host to protect the guest we 
can understand, but not to the point where the honor and the life of the 
women of the family are regarded as expendable." (7) 


In both the Story in Genesis and the Story in Judges, the general 
crime which is condemned is violence to the stranger. e particular 
form of this aggression is attempted homosexual rape. The Old 
Testament itself makes clear that it regards the general crime a mis- 
treatment of the strangers as does Jesus himself. Thus, without other 
considerations being added, the Stories of Sodom and Gibeah support a 
condemation of homosexual abuse and not explicitly all other forms of 
homosexual behavior. 


(7) J. J. McNeill, The Church and The Homosexual, Kansas City, Sheed, 
Andrews & McMeel, oh : 
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The Holiness Code in Leviticus 


In the book of Leviticus there are two explicit condemations of 
homosexual activity. 


"That shalt not lie with mankind, as with womankind: it is 
abomination." (18:22) 


“If a man also lie with mankind, as he lieth with a woman, both 
of them have committed an abomination: they shall surely be put 
to death; their blood shall be upon them." (20:13) 


Students of the Old Testament have sought to discover from the Bible 
itself the reasons why homosexuality is here condemned. 


The usual interpretation is that homosexual practices are condemned 
in the Holiness Code of Leviticus because homosexual prostitution 
was practiced in pagan rites of worship and thus was an idolatrous 
practice not fitting for the Children of Israel. Support for this inter- 
pretation is as follows: 


l. The Holiness Code itself begins with the statement: "I am the 
Lord your God. After the doings of the Land of Egypt, wherein ye 
dwelt, shall ye not do; and after the doings of the Land of 
Canaan, whither I bring you, shall ye not do: neither shall ye walk in 
their ordinances." (18:2b and 3). This statement is taken to imply 
that there may have been "ordinances" permitting homosexual practices 
among the Egyptians and Canaanites. 


2. Close by both passages in Leviticus 18 and 20 are prohibitions 
against engaging in rites of human sacrifice to the God Molech. 


3. Evidences of the condemnation of homosexual prostitution connected 
with Canaanite rites are said to be found in Deuteronomy 23:17, I Kings 
14:24, 15:12, 22:46 and II Kings 23:7. 


The case seems strong that the reason why homosexual practices are 
condemed in Leviticus 20:13 is that they were associated with the 
idolatrous worship of other gods. 


However, the following matters need to be considered. 


l. The passages cited under 3 above seem not to be connected with 
the condemnation of homosexual prostitution, but with sacramental 
prostitution in general, whether of a heterosexual or homosexual nature. 
The Hebrew word quadesh translated ''Sodomite'' in the King James means 
"ritual prostitution.” (8) These passages do little to support the claim 


(8) For verification see any recent translation of these texts. 
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that homosexual prostitution was practiced as a pagan rite. 


2. W. F. Albright argues that the word 'Molech"' is not the name 
of a god, but a corruption of the Canaanite and Phoenician word for 
human sacrifice, malk. (9) Hence, this prohibition need not imply 
idolatry at all. It condems human sacrifice as a legitimate rite 
generally, in the worship of God as well as in the worship of any god. 
Hence, these verses do not support the notion that the Holiness Code 
pronounces its prohibitions against homosexuality because of connections 
with the worship of strange gods. 


3. The opening verses of the Holiness Code call the children of 
Israel to abstain from practices apparently permitted by the Egyptian 
and Canaanites. But it does not condemn all Canaanites and Egyptian 
practices -- for example, the owning of slaves. Nor in the worship 
of Ancient Israel are all borrowings from pagan rites condemned. Again 
W. F. Albright argues that some of the Psalms are directly borrowed 
from the worship of the Baal, but transformed for the worship of Yahwah. (10) 


The fact that something was a part of pagan worship was not of 
itself sufficient reason to exclude it from the religious observances 
of Ancient Israel, impells some to look for different reasons to explain 
the Levitical injunctions against homosexual practices. 


Another interpretation of the condemation in Leviticus is that 
certain acts violate the fixed orders of the natural world and that they 
are therefore abominations. The reasons for this interpretation are 
as follows: 


1. Among the activities condemmed are the sowing of two kinds of 
seed in the same field, the sewing of two kinds of cloth into the same 
garment, and breeding of animals from different species. (Leviticus 
19:19). The condemnation here seems to be of mixing or confusing dif- 
ferent kinds of things. 


2. This theme is made explicit in two instances in Leviticus. 
In 18:23 sexual intercourse with animals is condemned as “confusion” 
or "mixing," tebel. In 20:12, sexual relations of a man with his 
daughter-in-law are condemned for the same reason. 


3. But even more significant is the fact that both the above verses 
immediately preceed, or follow, the verses which condemn homosexual 
practices. 


18:22 and 23 
"Thou shalt not lie with mankind, as with womankind: 


(9) W. F. Albright, Yahwah and the Gods of Canaan, London, Athlone 
Press, 1968, pp. 204-212. 


(10) See The Interpreter's Bible, Vol. 4, pp. 14 & 15. 
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It is abomination. Neither shalt thou lie with any 
beast to defile thyself therwith; neither shall any 
woman stand before a beast to lie down thereto: It is 
confusion." 


20:12 and 13 


"And if a man lie with his daughter-in-law, both of 
them shall surely be put to death: They have 

wrought confusion; their blood shall be upon them. 

If a man also lie with mankind, as he lieth with a 
woman, both of them have committed an abomination: 

They shall surely be put to death; Their blood shall be 
upon them!' 


4. In addition, a close connection between "abomination'' and 
"mixing" or "confusion" is further supported by the fact that sexual 
relations of a man with his daughter-in-law are called "confusion" 
in 20:12 and "abomination" in 18:27 (reference back to 18:15). 


For these reasons, Mary Douglas concludes: "Holiness requires that 
individuals shall conform to the class to which they belong. And holiness 
requires that different classes of things shall not be mixed." (11) 


But why should adherence to the fixed order of things be so 
important? Mary Douglas argues that ancient peoples equate order 
with stability. (12) The necessity of maintaining the established 
order of the universe seems connected with the fear that unless 
this is done, the primitive chaos will break loose and the universe 
will be brought to desolation. 


We have offered these two interpretations of the Leviticus texts 
in an effort to explicate possible meanings of them without claiming 
that these are the only two possible alternatives. The authors are 
agreed that the understanding of the texts is not inmediately self- 
evident to the modern reader without the resources of biblical scholar- 
ship and the living tradition of religion in which these Scriptures are 
used. 


(11) M. Douglas, Purity and Danger, London, Pelican Books, 1970, p.67. 
(12) Ibid, see especially pp. 188-191. 


The New Testament and Homosexuality 


Three New Testament passages have traditionally been cited in 
discussions of homosexuality and the Christian ethic: I Corinthians 
6:9-11; Romans 1:18-32; I Timothy 1:9-10. 


1. I Corinthians 6:9-11. 


"Do you not know that the unrighteous will not inherit the 
kingdom of God? Do not be deceived; neither the immoral, 

nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor homosexuals, nor thieves, 
nor the greedy, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor robbers will 
inherit the kingdom of God. And such were some of you. But 
you were washed, you were consecrated, you were justified in 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ and in the Spirit of our 
God." (RSV, 1946) $ 


This passage is located in a section (5:1-7:40) in which Paul 
deliniates moral standards for the Christian. His point is that these 
vices are to be shunned by Christians since their bodies are "a 
temple of the Holy Spirit...You fre]not your own:" (I Corinthians, 
6:16), that is your body no longer belongs to you. 


1. The word "homosexual" in this translation is a rendering of two 
Greek words: malakoi and arsenokoitai. Four other modern translations 
also do not differentiate between these words (RSV 1972, Good News, 

Mew American Bible, the New English Bible); four other translations do 
differentiate (JKV, J.B.Phillips, Jerusalem Bible; Goodspeed). Three 

of the later allow for a possible non-homosexual interpretation of the 
word malakoi. John Boswell, in an unpublished study cited by the Blue 
Book of the United Presbyterian Church, The Church and Homosexuality(13) , 
and John J. McNeill in The Church and Homosexuality (14), argues for 
this interpretation. Since it has not received public objective eval- 
uation by scholars there is insufficient opinion to warrant abandoning 
the traditional translation of malakoi as catamite (the passive homosexual 
partner). Boswell also argued that arsenokoitai refers specifically to 
male prostitutes, however, recent English translations unanimously con- 
sider it to mean homosexual activity. 


2. Rouwans 1:18-32 
"For the wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all un- 


godliness and wickedness of men who by their wickedness supress 
the truth. For what can be known about God is plain to them, 


(13) pp. D 52 & 53. 
(A) ps Sh. 


} 
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because God has shown it to them. Ever since the creation 

of the world his invisible nature, namely, his eternal power 
and deity, has been clearly perceived in the things that have 
been made. So they are without excuse; for although they knew 
God they did not honor him as God or give thanks to him, but 
they became futile in their thinking and their senseless minds 
were darkened. Claiming to be wise, they became fools, and 
exchanged the glory of the immortal God for images resembling 
mortal man or birds or animals or reptiles. 


Therefore God gave them up in the lusts of their hearts to impurity, 
to the dishonoring of their bodies among themselves, because they 
exchanged the truth about God for a lie and worshiped and 

served the creature rather than the Creator, who is blessed 
forever! Amen. 


For this reason God gave them up to dishonorable passions. Their 
women exchanged natural relations for unnatural, and the men 
likewise gave up natural relations with women and were 

consumed with passion for one another, men committing shame- 

less acts with men and receiving in their own persons the due 
penalty for their error. 


And since they did not see fit to acknowledge God, God gave them 
up to a base mind and to improper conduct. They were filled 
with all manner of wickedness, evil, covetousness, malice. 
Full of envy, murder, strife, deceit, malignity, they are 
gossips, slanderers, haters of God, insolent, haughty, boastful, 
inventors of evil, disobedient to parents, foolish, faithless, 
heartless, ruthless. Though they know God's decree that those 
who do such things deserve to die, they not only do them but 
approve those who practice them." 

(RSV 1946) 


In this passage Paul begins to set forth his argument that the world 
needed God's saving act in Christ (1:18-3:20). He begins by asserting 
the need is shared by Gentile and Jew alike. Then he specifically 

deals with the failure of the Gentiles (the natural man) to know God and 
the consequences of that failure. Because the natural man does not 
acknowledge God, refuses to accept his own creatureliness, he does not 
know God. God's wrath is therefore expressed by "abandoning him to the 
consequences of his fundamental attitude." (15) This idolatry or 
religious confusion leads to ethical confusion, for man's life reflects 
the gods he chooses. ''Because the lower and the higher, the creature and 


(15) H. Theilicke, The Ethics of Sex, Grand Rapids, Baker Book House, 
1975, p. 279. 
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the Creator, are exchanged ("perverted"), the result is a perverse 
supremacy of the inferior desires over the spirit." (16) As part of this 
fundamental confusion Paul names sexual perversion. "What is 
theologically noteworthy and kerygmatically 'binding' in this expo- 
sition of Paul's is the statement that disorder in the vertical dimension 
(in the God-man relationship) is matched by perversion on the horizontal 
level, not only within man himself (spirit-flesh relationship) but 

also in his interhuman contacts...''(17) As Theilicke says, "There can 
be no question that Paul is here rejecting homosexuality, otherwise he 
would not characterize it in this passage (even more sharply and more 
incriminatingly than in I Corinthians) as a symptom of original sin. 
Nevertheless, as far as the relative theological emphasis is concerned, 
it is significant that it is not made the subject of separate theological 
statements, but that it appears only in the context of another, theo- 
logically fundamental, statement and as an illustration of it." (18) 


Paul says in effect, the work of Christ is to restore the correction 
relationship of man to God and to destroy sin and all its perversion. 

"We have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ" (Romans V:1). 

As Barth says, "Peace with God is peace concluded between Man and God. 

It j effected by a God-given transformation of man's whole disposition. ... 
(19 


" 


3. I Timothy 1:9-10 


''. understanding this, that the law is not laid down 
for the just but for the lawless and disobedient, for 
the ungodly and sinners, for the unholy and profane, 
for murderers of fathers and murderers of mothers, for 
manslayers, immoral persons, sodomites, kidnappers, 
liars, perjurers, and whatever else is contrary to 


sound doctrine,... (RSV 1946) 


(Most scholars now doubt that this letter is a product of Paul, they 
date it in the first half of the second century A.D.) The writer, in 


(16) Ibid. 

(17): Dalat: “Bs ree. 

(18) Ibid., p. 280. 

(19) Karl Barth, The Epistle to the Romans, p. 151. 
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in this passage, lists arsenokoitai as among those for whom the law is 
needful. The point being that Christians who are under the Gospel, 

not numbering arsenokoitai among them, need no such law. It is 
suggested by the exegetes of the Interpreters Bible that there is a 
parallel to the decalogue in this list of vices and that adultery has 
been expanded to include immoral persons and homosexuals. Again, there 
is little question of the designation of homosexual behavior as a vice. 


Thus, it is clear that Paul and the Early Church condemned homosexual 
acts. It remains to be determined upon what bases they considered such 
acts to be vices. Paul speaks of these acts as "against nature." Perhaps 
here is the basis for St. Paul's stand. 


4. The use of the word "nature" (phusis) by Paul. 


In the Pauline corpus, we find "nature" used in Romans 1:26, 2:14, 
2:27, and 11:24. It also appears in Galatians 2:15 and 4:8, and in 
Ephesians 2:3. Aside from Romans 1:26 which asserts that homosexual 
acts are "against nature," St. Paul uses this word in three different 
contexts. 


A. In Romans 2:27 and 11:24, it is used to describe the condition 
of the Gentiles, or heathen, who have not partaken of Christ. That is, they 
are referred to as men in an unrighteous condition. We find a similar 
usage in Galatians 4:8 where a mistaken opinion of the Gentiles, due 
to their unrighteous condition, causes them (by nature) to treat as gods 
those who are not. Again we find in Ephesians 2:3, "the children of 
wrath by nature" (that is deserving of wrath by their unrighteousness) 
"before God made us alive together with Christ" (Ephesians, 2:5). 


B. However, in Galatians 2:15, Jews are said to be what they are 
"by nature,'' that is by birth. In Romans 2:14 there appears to be a 
similar usage. Here Paul contrasts those who are "by nature" uncircumsized, 
and who yet keep the law. Again "nature" may refer to the state of men 
at birth. 


C. In I Corinthians 11:14, the word "nature" is used in commection 
with the length of hair of men and women. Here Paul seems to refer to 
what we would call social custom. 


Since none of the uses elsewhere in the Pauline corpus support the view 
that in Romans 1:26 Paul means to affirm that homosexual acts are wrong 
because they violate the fixed order of things which God laid down at 
the creation, support for this interpretation must be found elsewhere. 
Many have found this support in the interpretations of Genesis 1 and 2 
and of the Holiness Code in Leviticus already discussed. Many assume 
that Paul had these interpretations in mind when he spoke of homosexual 
acts in Romans. 
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In assessing the view that homosexual acts are against nature and there- 
fore to be condemed, it must be noted that although this notion is 
consistent with Genesis 1 and 2, with Leviticus 18 and 19, and with 
Romans 1:26, it is not the case that this is the only possible inter- 
pretation of the Scriptural material which has commended itself to 
Christians, and especially to those who find unsatisfactory the view 
that nature presents us with ethical standards. (This latter view 
usually goes under the name of "Natural Law" and will be discussed in 
Appendix V.) Furthermore, although it may be the case that Paul viewed 
nature as a source of ethical standards, and that he relied upon 
Leviticus and Genesis in support of this contention, the Pauline 
writings nowhere explicitly affirm that such is the case. 


Conclusions 
An examination of these New Testament passages reveal the following: 


1. Paul and the second century Christian Church condemned homosexaul 
behavior. 


2. They considered such behavior, along with the vices, as the 
result of man's alienation from God. Alienation from God, they 
believed, led to ethical chaos. However, the basis upon which they 
considered homosexual acts to be vices is not clear. 


3. They believed that in Christ all ethical disorders, in which 
they included homosexual behavior, can be rectified. 


! 
| 
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Appendix III 
PSYCHIATRY AND HOMOSEXUALITY 


Harold Morris, M.D. and James Stinette, M.D. 


Homosexuality is a subject in which moral and religious issues and 
cultural value systems are deeply implicated. It is difficult to 
approach with dispassionate objectivity; nevertheless, such objectivity 
is essential if we are to deal constructively with the many psycho- 
social problems involved. 


Sigmund Freud once wrote to a distressed mother who was concerned 
about her son, "Homosexuality is assuredly no advantage, but it is 
nothing to be ashamed of, no vice, no degradation; it cannot be 
classified as an illness" (1). Despite this point of view enunciated 
by one of the most influential figures in psychiatry many years ago, 
most psychiatrists have considered homosexuality as either an illness 
in itself or symptomatic of some other underlying psychiatric disorder. 
As such, homosexuality has been listed in the official nomenclature of 
disease for many years, usually under the heading of Sexual Deviations. 


It must be understood that psychiatrically the term "deviance'' is 
used in a very restricted sense. ''Whenever the term deviation is used 
descriptively or diagnostically, a statistical connotation is implicit. 
Deviation is a statistical function involving movement away from the 
median or statistical norm; it does not imply pathology. Statistically, 
genius is as deviant as mental deficiency; sterility in a woman is as 
deviant as the bearing of 15 children. Sexual behavior may be patho- 
logical and not deviant, or deviant and not pathological. Exclusively 
monogamous love relationships in marriage may be statistically deviant 
in our society, yet they are hardly pathological. The statistical norm 
cannot itself be taken as a criterion of the presence or absence of 
pathology. The health or pathology of behavior must ultimately be 
assessed in relation to optimal individual and group development and 
continuity, not on the basis of conformity to a cultural norm" (2). 


l. Freud, S., "Letters to an American Mother", Am. J. Psychiat., 1949. 


2. Freedman, Alfred M., and Kaplan, Harold I., ‘Comprehensive Textbook 
of Psychiatry II," Williams and Wilkins, Baltimore, 1975. 


The definition of homosexuality is far from a clear-cut matter. 
Many definitions have been proposed; (2,Appendix) , but none have been 
universally accepted. The Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental 
Disorders (3) does not even attempt to define or describe it, although 
that Manual does provide descriptions for most of the conditions listed 
in it. Various authors and experts in the field have provided a number 
of definitions, from simple descriptions of sexual behavior between 
two or more individuals of the same sex to more dynamic considerations 
of various motivations resulting in such behavior. There is as much 
variation in homosexual orientation and behavior as there is in 
heterosexual orientation and behavior, and there are all degrees of 
mixtures and combinations of homosexual and heterosexual orientation 
and behavior. The Kinsey Institute has proposed a scale of degrees 
of sexuality (4): 


Exclusive heterosexuality 

Predominant heterosexuality, incidental homosexuality 

Predominant heterosexuality, more than incidental 
homosexuality 

Equal heterosexuality and homosexuality 

Predominant homosexuality, more than indicidental 
heterosexuality 

Predominant homosexuality, incidental heterosexuality 

Exclusive homosexuality 


Except for the relatively few individuals at the two ends of this 
scale, we are all more or less bisexual. Any attempt to identify 
characteristics of homosexuals as a group must as surely fail as any 
attempt to identify heterosexuals as a group. Numerous studies have 
shown that each group is composed of a very heterogeneous collection of 
individuals. This point of view is epitomized in the latest monograph 
from the Kinsey Institute (5). 


Officially, the question as to whether homosexuality is a psychi- 
atric disorder is in limbo, at least temporarily. In 1973, the 
American Psychiatric Association issued the following news release: 


"Washington, D.C., December 15, 1973: - The 
Trustees of the American Psychiatric Association 
(by a unanimous vote with two abstentions) today 
ruled that "homosexuality" shall no longer be listed 
as a "mental disorder" in its official nomenclature 
of mental disorders, APA President Dr. Alfred M. 
Freedman, has announced. The Trustees also urged 


3. Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders, 2nd Edition, 
American Psychiatric Association, Washington, 1968. 


4. Kinsey, A. C. et al., "Sexual Behavior in the Human Male," W.B. 
Saunders, Philadelphia, 1948. 


5. Bell, Alan P., and Weinberg, Martin S., ''Homosexualities: A study 
of Human Diversity," Simon and Schuster, N.Y., 1978. 
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that homosexuals be given all protections now 
guaranteed to all other citizens." 


Formerly, the Association's official list of mental disorders in- 
cluded homosexuality, listing it as a "sexual deviation"! together with 
fetishism, voyeurism, pedophilia, exhibitionism, and others. The 
category of homosexuality is now replaced by "sexual orientation dis- 
turbance" which is described as follows: 


This category is for individuals whose sexual 
interests are directed primarily toward people of 
the same sex and who are disturbed by, in conflict 
with, or wish to change their sexual orientation. 
This diagnostic category is distinguished from 
homosexuality, which by itself does not necessarily 
constitute a psychiatric disorder. Homosexuality 
per se is one form of sexual behavior, and like other 
forms of sexual behavior which are not by them- 
selves psychiatric disorders, is not listed in this 
nomenclature of mental disorders. 


Regarding discrimination against homosexuals, the Trustees of the 
American Psychiatric Association adopted the following resolution (by a 
unanimous vote with one abstention): 


"Whereas homosexuality per se implies no impairment 
in judgment, stability, reliability, or general social 
or vocational capabilities, therefore, be it resolved 
that the American Psychiatric Association deplores 

all public and private discrimination against homo- 
sexuals in such areas as employment, housing, public 
accommodation, and licensing and declares that no 
burden of proof of such judgment, capacity, or 
reliability shall be placed upon homosexuals greater 
than that imposed on any other persons. Further, the 
American Psychiatric Association supports and urges 
the enactment of civil rights legislation at the 
local, state, and federal level that would offer homo- 
sexual citizens the same protections now guaranteed 
to others on the basis of race, creed, color, etc. 
Further, the American Psychiatric Association supports 
and urges the repeal of all discriminatory legis- 
lation singling out homosexual acts by consenting 
adults in private." 


The comments that follow on psychiatric perspectives on homosexuality 
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are largely speculative. "Although some of the current psychiatric 
theories concerning homosexuality are presented, it must be admitted that 
there are few established facts concerning homosexuality. Even though 
law-makers and courts look to the psychiatrist for information regarding 
its etiology and for guidance in its treatment, he cannot yet answer these 
questions to the full satisfaction of these agencies or of himself (Oy 
Sixteen years later, this statement is still true. 


Keeping this extremely important caveat firmly to the front, there 
are some generalizations that may be made concerning psychiatric per- 
spectives on homosexuality. 


A distinction is made between homosexual orientation and homosexual 
acts. In the homosexually oriented individual, the preferred mode of 
sexual expression is with a member of the same sex. The basic sexual 
orientation of an adult, either homosexual, heterosexual, or asexual, 
seldom changes in adult life except under very unusual circumstances of 
stress of illness. Homosexual acts, like heterosexual acts, may be 
carried out between individuals of various sexual orientation and are not 
necessarily indicative of the basic orientation, (1) nor are they 
necessarily motivated by sexual drives. 


Sexual identity refers to the individual's view of himself as being 
male or female. In the great majority of individuals, sexual identity 
is consistent with biological, anatomical identity. Thus, the male homo- 
sexual as well as the male heterosexual thinks of himself as male; 
the female homosexual as well as the female heterosexual thinks of herself 
as female. Thus, the terms "homosexual" and "heterosexual" as applied 
to individuals refer to sexual orientation, not to sexual identity or 
sexual behavior. 


Other types of sexual acts which are in a statistical minority 
(hence "deviant" from the norm) such as pedophilia, exhibitionism, trans- 
vestism, voyeurism, rape, etc., are more often associated with hetero- 
sexual orientation than with homosexual orientation (7). 


The psychiatrist's experience with homosexuals in his practice con- 
sists predominantly of those patients who are distressed about their 
6. Noyes, Arthur P., and Kolb, Lawrence C., "Modern Clinical Psychiatry," 
8th ed., W.B. Saunders, Philadelphia, 1963. 
1. Freud, S., "Letters to an American Mother," Am. J. Psychiat., 1949. 


7. Karpman, Benjamin, 'The Psychopathology of Exhibitionism,'' Psycho- 
analytic Review, 1941. 
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sexual orientation or acts. Those who are not so distressed have little 
reason to consult a psychiatrist except under social or legal duress. 

In many patients presented with concerns about their sexual orientation 
or acts, the psychiatrist would see these concerns as symptoms of some 
more basic psychiatric disorder, such as depression or anxiety. Because 
of the immense plasticity of the individual during puberty and adoles- 
cense, most psychiatrists would be extremely reluctant to categorize an 
individual as "homosexual" prior to maturity. ''Homosexual behavior in 
the adolescent may be part of a crisis of identity and should not be 
looked on as a fixed sexual orientation''(8,11). 


Although many types of treatment have been tried, the psychiatrist's 
ability to change the basic sexual orientation of an adult individual 
is extremely limited (8). Psychoanalysis, group therapy, behavior 
modification techniques, aversive conditioning and a host of medications 
and drugs have been employed to little avail. The same can be said 
about heterosexually as well as homosexually oriented individuals. 


Several reports including those of Ruth Tiffany Barnhouse (9,10,12) 
indicate a figure around 30% of changes in behavior from homosexual to 
heterosexual as a result of treatment. It must be realized that these 
figures apply only to that segment of the homosexual population that 
present themselves for treatment, either because of their own desire for 
change or because of coercion. We do not know what per cent of the total 
homosexual population that so present themselves. 


Sexual orientation is not an "either-or" situation. ''All gradations 
exist between apparently exclusive life-long 100 per cent homosexuality and 


8. Curran, Desmond, and Partridge, Maurice, "Psychological Medicine," 
5th ed. E and S Livingston, Edinburgh, 1963. 


9. Henderson, David K., and Gillespie, R. D., "Textbook of Psychiatry," 
9th ed., Oxford U. Press, London, 1962. 


10. Barnhouse, R.T., "Homosexuality," Anglican Theological Review, 
June 1976. 


1l. Kenyon, F.E., 'Female Homosexuality," a review in "Understanding 
Homosexuality," American Elsevier Publishing Co., N.Y., 1974. 


12. Socriades, Charles, ''Homosexuality,'' Jason Aronson, 1978. 
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exclusive heterosexuality" (3). Kinsey reached this conclusion following 
his epic study in which he found that 37 per cent of the total male adult 
population have had at least some overt homosexual experiences since 
ee There is some homosexuality and some heterosexuality in 

all of us. 


How the mature adult, male or female achieves basic sexual orientation, 
homosexual or heterosexual, is not yet known. Bilogical factors alone 
have not been able to explain this. Cases of identical twins have been 
reported in which one developed a homosexual orientation, the other a 
heterosexual orientation (2). There are now many cases on record of 
individuals who have all the biological equipment of one sex and have 
developed the sexual orientation of the opposite sex (3). ` (Such indi- 
viduals are referred to as transsexuals, a totally different concept 
from homosexuals. Most homosexuals have the gender orientation associated 
with their biological sex.) 


The majority of psychiatrists and behavioral scientists incline 
towards the view that mature sexual orientation is the result of a combin- 
ation of many factors, including biological, psychological and sociological. 
The present emphasis is on the importance of psychological experiences 
in early life, but the facts and details are not yet know. 


Society generally assumes that an individual in most circumstances 
is responsible for his acts. Sexual behavior, as opposed to sexual 
orientation, involves legal and moral issues and questions. Hence, it 
is more pertinent for this discussion to focus on sexual behavior. Again, 
it must be emphasized that homosexual behavior is not necessarily in- 
dicative of homosexual orientation. This is particularly true of children 
through their adolescence and of situations in which sexual partners 
of the opposite sex are not available. Isolated military establishments 
and penal institutions are examples of these situations. 


In order to conclude that homosexual behavior is motivated by homo- 
sexual orientation, several characteristics mist be present. These 
include the repetitive nature of such behavior over a period of time, 
the stated preference of the adult individual, and use of such behavior in 
situations where the heterosexual contacts are readily available. Some 
therapists (13) have stressed the compulsive nature of homosexual behavior 


2. Freedman, Alfred M., and Kaplan, Harold I., ''Comprehensive Textbook 
of Psychiatry IL," Williams and Wilkins, Baltimore, 1975. 


3. Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders, 2nd Edition, 
American Psychiatric Association, Washington, 1968. 


13. Lief, H., and Haddon, Samuel B.: Personal Commmication, 1978. 


in male homosexuals. However, patterns of homosexual behavior cover a 
wide spectrum, from celibacy to promiscuity. The personalities of 
homosexuals also show a wide range, from the apparently normal to the 
obviously deranged. The same could be said of heterosexual behavior and 
orientation. 


No psychological tests can demonstrate clear-cut differences between 
the two groups on the basis of sexual orientation alone. Concern has 
been expressed about the effect of homosexuals having responsibility 
for children and adolescents. While role models are important in the 
development and maturation of children, their influence on the basic 
personality of children past the age of six has been over-stressed. No 
studies have shown that pre-pubescent or adolescent children have devel- 
oped a homosexual orientation as a result of exposure to adult hamo- 
sexual role models. "Adolescent children of individuals who have under- 
gone surgical sex change and those of lesbian mothers are heterosexual, 
and younger children in such homes have typical sex-typed beahvior''(14). 


The sexual orientation of child molesters or seducers is overwhelm- 
ingly heterosexual (15). "It is an unfortunate experience for a 
youngster between the ages of 7 and 16 to be seduced by a homosexual, 
but the effects are seldom permanent. Children who have had this exper- 
ience are no more liable to become homosexuals than children who have 
not been seduced'' (16). Homosexual seduction of children is much rarer 
than heterosexual seduction (16). Sexual behavior initiated by an adult 
toward a child is frequently accompanied by physical violence; this is 
seldom found in homosexual encounters between adult and child. 


There are several situations involving homosexuality which may 
produce emotional crises. Among the more conmon of these are the dis- 
covery that a young member of a family is homosexual, that one's spouse 
is homosexual, that one's self is homosexual, or that someone in a 
"sensitive profession'' such as teaching or the ministry is homosexual. 
The decision on the part of a homosexual to reveal this is often accom- 
panied by a period of turmoil and struggle. At times such as these, 
counselling and support are often helpful and may be essential. Suicide 


14. Green, R., "sexual Identity of Children Raised by Homosexual or 
Transsexual Parents,: Am. J. Psychiat., Vol. 135, June 1978. 


15. Rainer, J.D., et al. "Homosexuality and Heterosexuality in Identical 
Twins ,'' Psychosom. Med., 22: 251-259, 1960. 


16. Finney, Joseph C., et al. "A Study of Transsexuals Seeking Gender 
Reassignment ,'' American Journal Psychiatry, Vol. 132, Sept. 1975. 


or psychosis have been precipitated; more commonly, harsh rejection by 
family, friends and society have resulted to the great detriment of the 
individual. Not infrequently the priest has been called upon for help 
in crisis. The attitude of the counselor, helper, or priest toward 
homosexuality has a great influence on the outcome of attempts to 
succor. Campassionate objectivity and knowledge are needed; these 

are not acquired overnight. 


Although the bases of sexual orientation are still obscure, it is 
certain that social and legal attitudes toward sexual orientations and 
sexual actions exert profound influences on the individual, including 
his self-image, his emotional adjustment, and his place in society. 

These influences and attitudes may be beneficial or they may be harmful, 
both to the individual and to society. Our goal is a more harmonious 
adjustment of the individual to himself and to others and to society. 

We contend that society should be more open and tolerant toward the 
person with a homosexual orientation in an effort to promote a more 
fulfilling and satisfactory life adjustment for him. Both the individual 
and society would benefit if a large and potentially productive group of 
individuals were no longer excluded from the mainstream of society. 

This leaves open the question of whether society should adopt an attitude 
that homosexuality should be viewed in an affirmative way as an alter- 
native life style for which there is room and which should be encouraged 
or promoted. 


Appendix IV 
LEGAL ISSUES INVOLVING HOMOSEXUALS 
Spencer Coxe 


American Civil Liberties Union 


Prosecution and lack of legal protection are probably not so 
important to most homosexuals as are other problems they face in 
coming to terms with their sexual orientation. But the legal issues 
are significant. It is the purpose of this memo to outline them. 
Those interested in more detailed information are referred to The 
Rights of Gay seule an Avon paperback, and one of a series of 

s prepared by the American Civil Liberties Union, 22 E. 
4Oth Street, New York. (The book is currently out of print, but is 
being revised.) 


I. Criminal Law 


Most states still have statutes prohibiting most of the sexual 
activities engaged in by practicing homosexuals, though many of the 
statutes (e.g. Pennsylvania's, which prohibits all oral and anal 
intercourse) do not specifically mention homosexuality. Approximately 
10 states have repealed their '"'sodomy'' statutes. Solicitation to 
commit sodomy is also a crime, and indeed almost the only prosecutions 
are for solicitation. 


In May of 1978, the U.S. Supreme Court upheld the constitutionality 
of sodomy laws in the Enslin case, which arose in North Carolina. There 
were two dissenters, Brennan and Marshall. 


Enforcement of these statutes is erratic. In many jurisdictions, 
they are not enforced at all; nonetheless their existence exercises a 
chilling effect, and also invites blackmail by police, and by persons 
posing as police. 


The statutes also provide a justification (or excuse) for employment 
discrimination; the argument being that an employer is justified in 
refusing employment to, or firing, a person engaging in criminal conduct. 


II. Association 


The courts have been kinder to the argument that homosexual people 
may not be prohibited from, or penalized for, association. The issue has 
arisen a number of times on state college campuses when academic authori- 
ties have sought to prohibit gay groups from operating, or to impose 
sanctions on students or faculty who participate in such groups. While 
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the Supreme Court (to my knowledge) has not considered this question, it 
has left standing lower court decisions vindicating the right of 
association. 


As noted below under Employment, the courts in general will not permit 
a public employer to fire somebody merely for association. 


III. Employment 


Discrimination in employment is probably the most serious practical 
problem faced by gays. It is very widespread, and of course may affect 
persons who are not gay but are thought to be. The U.S. Constitution 
offers no protection against discrimination by private employers, and 
legal protection exists only where a mmicipality or state has passed a 
statute specifically forbidding discrimination on the basis of sexual 
orientation. (Statutes forbidding discrimination on the basis of sex do 
not apply.) So far as I know, no state has passed such a statute, but a 
number of mmicipalities have. The statutes, like other anti-discrimination 
statutes are hard to enforce (because the plaintiff must prove the 
grounds for dismissal or non-employment) and the passage of such an ordinance 
does not automatically end discrimination in private employment. 


Discrimination against gays by public employers (state, local, and 
federal) can constitute a violation of the U.S. Constitution, because as 
a general proposition employment cannot be denied arbitrarily, i.e. for 
a reason unrelated to the person's capacity to perform the job. Under 
this "due process" rubric, the courts have on occasion prohibited the 
U.S. Civil Service Comission, and other public employers, from firing 
or refusing to hire a person solely on the basis of sexual orientation; 
the employer has been required to demonstrate that the sexual orientation 
or conduct disqualifies the person for the job. The U.S. Civil Service 
Commission rules, however, still permit the firing or non-employment of 
a person for "criminal, infamous, dishonest, immoral or notoriously dis- 
graceful conduct." 


A particularly sensitive area is teaching in public schools. In 
1977 the U.S. Supreme Court refused to review a lower court decision 
which upheld the firing of a Washington state public school teacher 
(Gaylord), who had been dismissed on the basis of his admitted orien- 
tation, not on the basis of conduct. The Supreme Court also refused to 
review a New Jersey case in which a teacher (Gish) had been ordered to 
submit to psychiatric testing because he was active in the New Jersey Gay 
Activist Alliance. 


Anti-gay legislators in some states (California and Pennsylvania to 
my knowledge) have attempted (so far unsuccessfully) to prohibit the 
states by law from hiring known gay persons in certain "sensitive" positions, 


such as teaching, or working in institutions. Even in the absence of 
such statutes, state and local employers do in fact discriminate on a 
large scale. Though (as indicated above) it is possible to challenge 
such discrimination on constitutional grounds, success is not assured, 
and the road is long and expensive. 


The armed services present a special case. In two recent decisions 
(Berg and Matlovich) the U.S. Supreme Court has rejected as unconsti- 
tutionally vague a U.S. Navy rule that permits homosexuals to be dismissed 
except where special circumstances warrant an exception. The armed 
services now have to come up with a new standard, that may or may not 
pass constitutional challenge. 


Employment in hundreds of trades and professions requires state 
licensing. Gay people have been and may be excluded from these 
occupations either through denial of licenses, or because they fear (or 
are made to fear) they could not get a license. Licenses are issued by 
state boards, operating under statutes which typically forbid issuance 
to persons not of "good moral character." In a few cases, the courts 
have held the denial of licenses to gay people on this ground is uncon- 
stitutional, but the record is inconsistent. 


IV. Imigration and Naturalization 


Federal law prohibits the admission of aliens (even for visits) 
who are "afflicted with psychopathic personalities, or sexual deviation, 
or a mental defect." In 1967 the U.S. Supreme Court in Boutilier v. 
Immigration and Naturalization Service upheld the constitutionality 
of ponas a Canadian who had engaged in homosexual activity before 
and after entering the United States. 


V. Accomodations 


As with employment, there is no constitutional prohibition against 
landlords, or owner's of places of accomodation and amusement, dis- 
criminating on the basis of sexual orientation. Refusal of apartment 
owners to rent to gay couples (or couples suspected of being gay) is 
pervasive, and while it does not rise to the seriousness of employment 
discrimination, it has been a substantial problem for many. 


I am not aware of any litigation testing the authority of public 


housing to exclude gay tenants; there would seem to be a constitutional 
issue raised by such refusal. 


VI. Marriage, etc. 


So far as I know, no jurisdiction recognizes gay marriages, or grants 
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to gay partmers the tax or inheritance benefits that the law probides for 
married couples. 


VII. Services 


Counselors in public mental health clinics, alcohol counseling 
services, and other facilities designed to help people with problems 
are often not competent to deal with gay people who may need such help. 
Thus gay people are being denied equal services. 
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Appendix V 


ETHICAL THEORIES AND THEIR BEARING 
ON EVALUATIONS OF HOMOSEXUALITY 


John Mulhern and Linwood Urban 


Since relatively early Christian times, believers 
have turned to Scripture for guidance in conduct, 
including conduct affected by sexuality. For many, the 
injunctions of Scripture seem to have furnished all the 
guidance required; but for others, the thrust of that 
guidance has been less clear, 


Homosexuality offers an example which is not 
without its parallels. Several passages of Scripture 
have been interpreted as condemnations of homosexuality. 
And yet these passages can be interpreted in other ways. 
Because even credible interpretations of Scripture may 
differ, it may be difficult to resolve questions of 
conduct by direct appeals to Scripture alone. Therefore, 
since the age of the Fathers, Christians have sought 
aids to understanding in the work of certain people, 
both Christians and non-Christians, who have shown an 
unusual sensitivity and diligence in considering these 
questions. Hence the frequent appeals to theories which 
may help individuals and the Church at large to under- 
stand judgments of the goodness and badness, the right- 
ness and wrongness, of states of affairs or actions. 


In what follows, we shall discuss four such 
theories: (1) Natural Law I, (2) Natural Law PE. 
(3) Ideal Utilitarianism, and (4) Qualified Intuitionism. 
While not attempting to advocate any of these theories 
here, it is our conviction that each of them may be of 
some help to those who are concerned with evaluating 
assertions about homosexuality. And we believe that 
serious discussion of these theories may help people of 
different persuasions to focus on areas of agreement as 
well as areas of disagreement and that it may provide 
guidance for further investigation and analysis, 


I. Natural Law I 
Two separate though related theories have been 


called "Natural Law." The first, which is found in the 
writings of St. Thomas Aquinas, is also given expression 
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in modern times by the Protestant theologian Paul 
Tillich. This theory seems to be presupposed by much 
psychological writing and by many on both sides of the 
dispute concerning the evaluation of homosexuality. The 
primary ethical imperative of this view fe: : “Act -in 
conformity with nature." 


Traditionally it has been believed that homosexual 
activity, and perhaps homosexual orientation, may be 
contrary to nature and thus to be condemned. There 
appears to be considerable Scriptural support for a 
condemnation of homosexuality on this ground, St. Paul 
Stated that homosexuality is contrary to nature. One 
interpretation of the texts from Leviticus concerning 
homosexuality sees the material as making the same point. 
And the Creation stories in the first two chapters of 
Genesis also have been cited with this intent. 


Nevertheless, as is shown in Appendix II, $ 
there are highly respected alternative interpretations 
of these biblical passages. We cannot therefore resolve 
disagreements by appeal solely to the biblical material. 
We must attempt to see whether this version of the Natural 
Law Theory can aid us in reaching a conclusion with respect 
to the evaluation of homosexuality. 


Two kinds of objections have been raised against 
this theory. The first is a philosophical objection. 
Some critics believe that the theory confuses "what is" 
with "what ought to be." They claim that to show that 
something is natural does not show that it ought to be 
the case and that value judgments ought to be based on 
some other grounds. Some consider this criticism so 
telling that they reject Natural Law I outright. Others 
believe that with a proper understanding of the theory 
the objection can be met. This is too complex an issue 
for us to treat in so short a paper. But raising it 
does show that the soundness of St. Thomas's view is 
not obvious to everyone. 


The second kind of objection concerns the answer 
to the question: "Is homosexual orientation and activity 
in accord with or contrary to nature?" It should be 
obvious that in order for St. Thomas's theory to be 
helpful in adjudicating moral disagreements, we must be 
able to distinguish behavior that is natural for human 
beings from behavior that is unnatural for them, St. 
Thomas thought that we could identify natural human 
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behavior by seeing what human beings did always or for 
the most part. Since only a small percentage of the 
population behaved homosexually, it seemed to him that 
homosexuality must be a perversion, Also, he believed 
that the biological differences of men from women were 
of great importance. Since there are no genital 
characteristics to differentiate homosexual persons 
from heterosexual men and women, he concluded that 
homosexual persons must be contrary to nature and to 
God's intentions at the creation. 


Those who reject St. Thomas's conclusions may 
proceed on either of two separate lines of argument, 
Some may argue that human nature is not fixed at the 
creation. They see human beings as evolving. They 
may assert that the process of evolution, which seems 
to have been ordained by God, proceeds from uniformity 
to greater and greater diversity, from a fairly limited 
number of species to many different species. Human 
beings seem to have undergone many changes in the process 
of adaptation to environment. Thus they may argue that 
since evolution is marked by the occurrence of greater 
and greater diversity, it should not be surprising that 
homosexual variants appear among human beings. 


To be sure, some of the results of evolution are 
to be preferred to others. Decisions about the value 
or disvalue of homosexual practice and orientation thus 
have to be made on grounds other than whether they simply 
happen to occur. Nonetheless, those who adopt this line 
of argument may insist that there is no reason to fault 
homosexuality solely because it is unnatural or because 
some people allege that it is unnatural. 


The second line of argument urges that St. Thomas 
and his followers put too much emphasis upon bodily 
sexuality and not enough emphasis upon other features 
of human behavior. What distinguishes human beings from 
other animals is sometimes said to be the ability to 
enter into deep personal relationships, however defined, 
On this view, the distinguishing feature of human beings 
is their ability to love and be loved. Insofar as 
homosexual relationships manifest the ability to love 
and be loved, the argument runs, they fulfill human 
nature. Since the sexuality of human beings is not 
very different from the homosexuality of other sexual 
animals, it is argued, St. Thomas was mistaken in trying 
to capture what is essential to human nature by showing 
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what we have in common with these other animals. 
II. Natural Law TI 


The second theory which has gone under the title 
Natural Law is the view that what human beings naturally 
judge to be right and wrong is the standard of ethical 
conduct, This view has been held by the Anglicans 
Richard Hooker and Bishop Joseph Butler. It is some- 
times called Intuitivism. 


Reason, it is believed, directly perceives the 
properties right, wrong, good, and evil. Some have 
thought that these moral properties of acts and states 
of affairs are analogous to sense properties like yellow. 
Thus if one wants to know what is morally required, one 
directs his mind toward the situation in question, and 
after having gotten the facts and weighed the pros and 
cons (thereby sharpening one's moral perceptions), one 
is in a position to detect the ethical property which 
the situation has. 


Traditionally, proponents of this view have had a 
great respect for the moral wisdom of the past. They 
have not seen any special reason why men of today should 
be in a better position to detect the relevant moral 
property than those of yesteryear. Thus one test for 
the validity of an individual's moral perceptions has 
been to appeal to the universal moral wisdom of all 
ages, Since always or for the most part cultures have 
either forbidden homosexual activity or limited it very 
severely, many have taken it that the Natural Law 
condemns homosexuality. 


Again there are two kinds of objections to this 
type of view. The first of these supposes a difficulty 
in picking out the ethical properties. If the good is 
a property like yellow, then most people ought to be 
able to distinguish it sharply from other experiences. 
But though many critics are quite willing to agree that 
murder is wrong, for example, they say that they are 
unable to pick out the property wrongness, They report 
feelings of revulsion but do not believe that they can 
identify an ethical property which is supposed to give 
rise to these feelings. Yet, there are others who 
believe they can identify such a property. Hence this 
controversy seems not to be able to be resolved easily. 
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The second objection derives from doubting the 
uniformity of moral judgments. Those who bring this 
objection assert that moral opinions have changed over 
the centuries. Hence, for them, appeals to the intuitions 
of the past seem to be inconclusive, and the fact that 
many cultures in the past have condemned homosexuality 
seems not to be decisive. One does not have to appeal, 
however, say these critics, to the differences of past 
from present moral judgments to see the difficulties 
in the view under discussion. One needs only to note 
that two individuals in our own time often report 
contradictory moral intuitions. If the intuitionists 
are correct, there is no way to adjudicate these 
disputes. One must be wrong and the other correct, and 
the only advice which can be given is: Look again! 

But if the difference in judgments is not resolved in 
this manner, nothing more can be said. Hence those who 
say that their intuitions tell them that homosexuality 
is an evil and those whose intuitions tell them that 

it is a good seem to be at an impasse, 


Iii: Ideal Utilitarianism 


Classical Utilitarianism was proposed in part to 
provide a way to adjudicate the kind of dispute indicated 
in the previous section. We shall discuss the form of 
Utilitarianism called Ideal Utilitarianism which was 
defended by the Anglican Dean Hastings Rashdall at the 
beginning of this century. While Rashdall believed that 
our moral judgments are ultimately based on intuition, 
he was concerned to resolve conflicts of intuition, and 
especially the conflict between the principle of equality 
of treatment (justice or fairness) and the principle of 
benevolence (doing good to one's neighbor). 


The maxim which is the defining principle of all 
Utilitarians is: "Act in such a way that the good of 
the greatest number will be maximized." Hastings 
Rashdall argues for this principle as follows: In the 
ideal world there would be no conflict between the 
principle of justice and the principle of benevolence. 
In our world, however, they sometimes conflict, and we 
must have a rational way to resolve these conflicts. 
Now the most rational way to approximate the ideal world 
would be to distribute the goods as widely as possible. 
Hence we can approximate the rule of fairness by dis- 
tributing what goods we have to the benefit of the 
greatest number and thus achieve the greatest amount of 
good overall. 
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We will discuss two ways in which this theory is 
criticized. First, this theory holds that when the 
good of an individual conflicts with the good of society | 
as a whole, the good of the individual must be sacrificed. 

To many, this solution seems manifestly unjust. For one 
thing, it would declare that an innocent person ought to 
be put to death if his death would be a clear benefit to 
everybody else. Thus, according to this theory, the 
statement attributed to the High Priest in the Gospel 
would have been a correct moral judgment: "It is 

better that one man should be put to death rather than 
that the whole nation should perish." 


While this criticism does not seem decisive to 
everybody, there still remains the problem of deciding 
what course of action will maximize the good of the 
whole. If, as seems necessary, we must take long-range 
consequences into account when we decide what course of 
action will maximize the good of the whole, the situation 
becomes extremely cloudy. For example, will more 
tolerance of homosexual persons work to the betterment 
of society as a whole, or will it work in the opposite 
direction? Many individuals hold strong opinions on one 
side of this question, and many hold opinions just as 
strong on the other side. Utilitarianism as a theory 
does not solve this conflict. The conflict might be 
solved in accord with Utilitarian principles if our 
knowledge of the consequences to society of increased | 
freedom for homosexuals were better known; but these 
consequences probably could not become better known 
without extensive experimentation--experimentation 
which itself would call for ethical evaluation in 
advance. 


EV; Qualified Intuitivism 


The last view which we shall discuss is very popular 
today. Something like it seems to be held by many. (It 
is very similar to a view called the Qualified Attitude 
Theory.) Like the two preceding ethical standpoints, 
it relies upon intuition for our primary moral beliefs, 
but it is more flexible than any view discussed pre- 
viously. It tells us more concerning how to go about 
making an ethical judgment than it tells us concerning 
what the results of that judgment will be. This view 
recognizes that our intuitions change over time and that 
they sometimes, at least apparently, are reversed when 
more data become available. It also recognizes that 
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conflicts between the moral beliefs of two individuals 
are sometimes very difficult to resolve. It further 
recognizes that unless our intuitions and moral per- 
ceptions are subject to scrutiny, they may well turn 
out to, be nothing more than whims of the moment. 

What this theory proposes is that moral beliefs are not 
justified unless: 


1. We have all the relevant facts before us, 


2. We have ascertained the consequences of 
various courses of action which might 
be taken. 


3. The moral belief has not been formed 
in an abnormal state of mind. (A 
belief is to be discounted if it is 
the result of emotional distresses, 
or the like.) 


4. Our moral beliefs are consistent with 
each other. (Inconsistent moral 
beliefs often are a source of moral 
paralysis and are likely to lead us 
to unfairness, ) 


5. Ethical principles given to us from 
the past must not be underestimated 
as a source of wisdom, However, 
every moral principle must be tested 
in the light of new evidence and new 
analysis. 


As is clear from this brief outline, this view is a 
procedure for forming and testing moral beliefs. It 
cannot tell us ahead of time what will be the correct 
moral conclusion. What it seems to tell us with 


regard to moral judgments concerning homosexuality 


is to follow the procedure outlined and then see what 
our judgments turn out to be. 


In closing, the authors want to make it clear that 
we are not arguing for a particular view. Indeed, the 
authors themselves disagree with one another over which 
of the theories presented holds the most promise for a 
Christian response, not just to homosexuality, but also 
to many other issues we are called upon to evaluate. 

But we do agree that serious and competent consideration 
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of moral questions ought to be encouraged. As Hastings 
Rashdall noted: "There are a number of mistakes due 
to mere prejudice, or confusion of thought, or want of 
reflection, which, in spite of the wide differences of 
opinion on ethical subjects found among Moral Philosophers 
as among other people, are almost certain to disappear 

as a result of that thoughtful consideration of ethical 
problems which we call Moral Philosophy." (The Theor 

of Good and Evil, Second Edition, II, 438.) It would 

be a mistake, we believe, to suppose that it is the 

work of moral theory to generate prescriptions or rules 

of action that supply for the want of a well-formed, 
virtuous character; but recourse to moral theories in 

the consideration of homosexual behavior and other issues 
can help us understand and weigh the judgments that we 
find ourselves making. 
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Appendix VI 
THE HOMOSEXUAL CRISIS IN THE MAINLINE CHURCH, by Jerry Kirk 


Summary by William E. Blewett 


Christians within the churches..are looking for 
a clear word about homosexuality as it relates 
to God's truth. They want a balanced word, a 
word that brings together the whole view of the 
Scripture; they want hope as well as judgment, 
love and healing as well as a call for repentance. 
What they are looking for is not only God's 
evaluation of homosexuality (or of homosexual 
acts as sin) but how the gospel and the power of 
God can intervene with compassion and bring new 
life to the homosexual. (1) 


In these words, Jerry Kirk, Pastor of the College Hill Presbyterian 
Church of Cincinnati, Ohio defined his task in The Homosexual Crisis 

in the Mainline Church. His book is an important document supporting 
the Minority Report of the Advisory Council on Church and Society 
recommended by the Committee on the Church and Homosexuality and 
adopted by a 6-1 margin by the 190th United Presbyterian General 
Assembly on May 22, 1978. (Dr. Kirk was a member of the Committee on 
the Church and Homosexuality.) 


Kirk begins by defining this crisis as a theological crisis, noting 
that religious homosexuals have developed "a systematic theology -- 
even an apologetic -- to attempt to biblically defend their position." 
This "gay theology" Kirk says, "calls for total change in understanding 
of biblical texts that address homosexuality and for a redefinition of 
basic theological concepts concerning: sexuality and the family; the 
holiness of God and His judgment on sin; the role of God's law for 
Christians who know God by grace; the relationship between justifi- 
cation and sanctification; and the biblical meaning of Love.''(2) 
Furthermore, the crisis is a relational one since it involves 
ecclesiastical and congregational life. 


Without denying the issues cited above, Kirk claims the real issue 


(1) fan Jerry, The Homosexual Crisis in the Mainline Church, Nashville, 
1978; p: 17: 


(2) ibid., p. 30. 
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before the church (and here he is addressing the pastors particularly) 
is not one of gay rights but of God's authority and man's accountability. 
All men are accountable to God for sexual morality, beginning with His 
sheperds, the pastors. 


Kirk examines Scripture noting that a scripture text out of context 
can become pretext. He asserts, however, that ''a text in context and 
interpreted within the total perspective of Scriptures becomes God's 
method of revealing truth.'' He examines Genesis 1-3 for an under- 
standing of sexuality; and examines Genesis 18 and 19, Leviticus 18:22 
and 20:13, The Gospels, Romans 1:26,27, I Corinthians 6:9,10, and 
I Timothy 1:8-10 to determine what Scripture says about homosexuality 
and concludes: 


From Genesis to Leviticus, from Romans and 

I Corinthians to I Timothy, the message is 
consistently the same: God created Man as 

male and female. Our sexuality is to be fulfilled 
in faithful heterosexual relationships within 
marriage. God does not alter His message to fit 
the culture, It is the same in every culture, He 
calls His people to live in contrast to the culture. 


Everywhere in Scripture He condems the 
objective behavior, not just the motives or 
subjective feelings. Everywhere He seeks to 
fulfill His original, pre-Fall purposes for 
marriage and family in the fabric of society. 
He constantly calls His people to be Holy, ''For 
I the Lord am holy." (3) 


Kirk then goes on to point out that the same Scripture which teaches 
homosexual acts are sinful and contrary to God's will calls all 
Christians to love the way Jesus loved. The question we must then 
answer is: what does it mean to love homosexuals? It is ''sloppy 
agape, not liberating love" to tell homosexuals that their active 
sexual conduct is not sinful when God says such acts are sinful in 
His sight and contrary to His intention. 'The Church cannot bend on 
this point and still retain its integrity as being Christian. On 
the one hand, it must insist that homosexuals make a clean break with 
such behavior while accepting them with non-judgmental love." (4) Kirk 


(3) ibid. 
(4) ibid., p. 73. 
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refers to C.S. Lewis’ words in The Problem of Pain: ''To ask that God's 
love should be content with us as we are is to ask that God should cease 
to be God: because He is what He is, His love must, in the nature of 
things, be impeded and repelled by certain stains in our present 
character, and because He already loves us He must labour to make us 
loveable." (5) Noting that it will bring pain and frustration and 
loneliness for Christian homosexuals to make a complete break from 
homosexual acts, Kirk calls upon the Church to give considerable emotional 
and spiritual support to such persons. He points out that all Christians 
must come to terms with their besetting sins. If the Church were to 
change its position about homosexual acts being sinful and about 
ordination, practicing homosexuals would be the losers...they would have 
lost their one possibility for healing and wholeness. 


Kirk says the hope for the homosexual is rooted in the church's 
historical-biblical view of sexuality, morality, homosexuality as sin 
and of the necessity to turn from that sin. For the church to recant 
would mean to gain the world but lose its soul for it would no longer 
have any authority in the Scripture, and no longer follow Christ. It 
might feel better for a time about itself but it would have provided only 
a bogus grace. Thus the good news for homosexuals "begins with the bad 
news that homosexuality is contrary to God's nature, which is holy." 
Kirk includes himself in the judgment of God: "As I write to you who 
now think of yourselves as homosexuals, there is no sense within me that 
I am less sinful than you. I know that I amnot. The Scriptures do 
not allow me that luxury. But I am not seeking to have anyone tell me 
my sins are okay. In fact, I am deeply grateful that my spiritual 
mentor had the courage and wisdom not to allow me to soft-soap my trans- 
gressions." 


The Good News is that God is also love...''You can receive Him or 
you can reject Him, but you cannot make His a different kind of love. 
You cannot come to God on your terms. You cannot put Him or His will 
into your mold. His love changes people. The more you receive that 
love, the more he liberates you....The Good Good News is that God 
invites you to come just as you are and promises to send you back into 
the world a changed person. There is hope for the homosexual because 
God never commands us to do anything without also offering to us the 
power and strength by which to obey." 


There is hope for the homophobiac, also, insists Kirk. He calls 
homophobia sin, describes his own struggle with it, describes some of 


(5) C.S. Lewis, The Problem of Pain, New York, 1974; pp. 45-48, 
cited by Kirk, p. 74. 


the reasons heterosexuals fear momosexuals and calls for loving 
homosexuals as Jesus loves all mankind. In a sermon to his congre- 
gation following the General Assembly, Dr. Kirk said, "Our sins of 
homophobia, of self-righteousness, of lovelessness, of fear and 
anger and hostility were as great against the command to love as the 
homosexual's sins were against the command to be faithful within 
marriage.'' (6) 


Concluding his report to his congregation, Dr. Kirk summed up 
his concern for the sins of homosexuality and homophobia: 


Let us look at our sins. Let us not worry about 

the other person's sins. The Word has spoken. 

Let us face up to our sins and repent and pray; 

and the promise of God is that he will heal our land. 
I believe that what the United Presbyterian Church 

has said will begin a movement within the while 

Body of Christ to deal with the issue of homo- 

sexual practice as sin. Will it equally deal with our 
commitment to them as persons? Will it equally 

deal with our committment to love the way Jesus called 
us to love? Will it equally lead the Body of Christ to 
unveil the grace of God that can transform every 
sinner including us? That's the call that we must 
face ip to. C/ 


(6) Kirk, "General Assembly Speaks" A sermon preached in the College 
Hill Presbyterian Church, May 28, 1978. 


(7) ibid. 
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Appendix VII 


THE HOLY SPIRIT AND THE CHURCH: 
The Dynamic Ethic of Life in the Spirit 


William E. Blewett 


God the Holy Spirit is described in the Nicene Creed 
as "the Lord and Giver of Life." A further description 
given in the catechism of The Book of Common Prayer points 
up the dynamic nature of the Holy Spirit: "Who sanctifieth 
me and all the people of God." A brief working definition 


is provided by Alec Vidler who says the Holy Spirit is "God 
in action in human life." 


When we consider Christian ethics it is the action or 
work of the Holy Spirit, sanctification, which interests us. 
"Sanctification is the devel gpment of character under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit" and by the power of the Spirit. 
Sanctification is the process of growing z the power of the 
Spirit unto the "stature of the fullness of Christ." 


There are two themes connected with the concept of 
sanctification. One carried over from Judaism is that of 
holiness or separation, While this theme is common to 
primitive religions it was moralized among the Jews, For 
them holiness was imparted by God to those things and 
persons which he chose to separate to himself.4 Christians 
retained this understanding of holiness and described those 
who have the Spirit as "the elect of God, holy and beloved"5 
whose behavior and character is different because of their 
relationship to God. The second theme is newness or 
transformation. The dynamic of God's presence as Holy 
Spirit is such that "old things are passed away" and "all 
things are become new."6 The Christian is called upon to 


leyidler, Alec, Christian Belief; London, 1950, p. 56. 


2.Moss, C.B., The Christian Faith;New York, 1943, p. 199. 
3-Ephesians 4:13 | 
4-peodus 19:5,6; 33:16; Deut. 7:6; 14:2. 
5.Col, 3:12 


6.TT Cor. 5:16 
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"put off the old man" and no longer to be conformed_to 
the standards of the world but to "be transformed,"/ 

The Christian is to put off the behavior that character- 
ized persons not living up to the standard of God's law 
(a standard which all Jews knew but which Paul had to 
spell out for Gentiles) and allow the Spirit to bring 
forth a more Christ-like character embodying love, joy, 
peace, patience, gentienes®, kindness, goodness, faith- 
fullness and self-control. 


Christian experience, first described in the New 
Testament, is that the Holy Spirit's presence is a 
corporate or shared experience of the fellowship, the 
Church, which changed them and made them different. The 


authors of Doctrine in the Church of England addressed 
themselves to this point: 


Participation in the Holy Spirit is set 
forth in the New Testament as the distinc- 
tive mark of Christians, which separated 
them from the surrounding world; in the 
Christianity of Apostolic times, the ex- 
perience described as that of ‘receiving 
the Spirit stands in the forefront of 
Christian life, at once as the secret 

of its transporting joy and power, and as 
the source of that 'victory' of "faith! 
which could overcome the world.9 


The Church is, then, the Spirit-filled Body composed of 
men and women who have accepted redemption in Christ 

and are cooperating with the Holy Spirit as He works to 
make them holy, to make them perfect. Perfection relates 
to the whole of human life, including sexuality. It is 
the intention of God and it is in the power of God, man 
cooperating and willing it to be so, to work in all of 

us the process of sanctification. 


7 Romans L282 


8.Gal. 5:22 


9-Doctrine in the Church of England, p. 9. 
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In discussions of Christian ethics it is often the 
case that Jesus' emphasis on moral principles and the 
deeper meaning of commandments causes some to assume 
that He lacked concern for particular moral laws. Not 
so! Jesus "could take for granted a knowledge of Jewish 
Law and the Ten Commandments as traditionally laid down 
by Moses and interpreted by the contemporary scribes and 
Pharisees...nowhere is He recorded to have denied the 
legitimacy of moral laws or to have implied by His 
teaching that He had rendered them obsolete." 0 Those 
who despair at the high standard of Jesus' ethic, who 
qualify it by an emphasis on love as pure acceptance 
with diluted moral demands fail to realize that "from 
Pentocost onwards, it is clear that...the Holy Spirit... 
"poured the agape of God' into their [Christians' ] 
hearts. It was his supernatural power then---as it is 
still---which brings Christ's teaching within human 
reach,"++ 


Hearing the claims of many that radical behavioral 
change is impossible and noting that many do not want 
to change, we may ask, Is the Christian ethic practicable? 
Yes and No. According to the New Testament the Christian 


life is impossible apart from the work of the Holy Spirit. 
But in the new life Pa the Spirit it is triumphantly 
possible! 


It is unfortunate that many in the Episcopal Church 
know little about adult "conversion" or being "born 
again" with its consequent radical moral transformation. 
As a result it is easy for us to become comfortable with 
our imperfections and to settle for the world's darkened 
reflection of our own sinful selves; or we seek, not to 
be changed, not to be transformed, but to conform God's 
intention and His vision of perfection to the standards 
of a fallen world and its secular idols. 


10. Dewar, Lindsay, The Moral Conduct of a Christian, 
London and Oxford, : Pe ‘ è 


1l.Dewar, Lindsay, An Outline of New Testament Ethics, 
Philadelphia, 19297 7p. DT. 


The presence of the Spirit is a corporate experience 
so it is imperative for us to remember that for sinners 
to change, we must be "in" the Body, not shut out. 
Furthermore, since all Christians are in process of 
being changed, we must not only believe that change is 
possible for ourselves, but also that change is possible 
for, and taking place in, other Christians including 
those who are homosexual and those who are homophobic. 


The Christian ethic is dynamic. It is predicated 
upon the experienced power of God the Holy Spirit to 
change the character and behavior of men and women who 
receive Him. 
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Appendix VIII 
CREATION AND HUMAN NATURE 


Edward Chinn 


It is to be recognized that the Christian 
doctrine of Creation as thus generally stated 
leaves abundant room for a variety of theories 
as to the evolution of the world. There is in 
any case a sense in which, on the Christian 
view, the creative activity of God must be 
regarded as continuous. 


(Doctrine in the Church of 


England, P: 


The Nature of the World 


It is clear from Scripture that the world is only 
partially created. It is unfinished, incomplete; it 
is in process. James Moffatt brings this out in his 
translation of Genesis 1:1 - "When God began to form 
the universe. . . . |" The rest of the Scripture 
supports this dynamic view of creation, and that view 
is affirmed by the Report of the Commission on Christian 
Doctrine appointed by the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York in 1922 and quoted at the beginning of this paper. 
In Genesis 1, after God had created mankind on the sixth 
day, he finished his work on the seventh day, the day 
of rest. Rest, then, is seen as the goal of creation. 
However, Scripture makes clear that rest as the goal of 
creation has not yet been reached! In Genesis 1, for 
example, the seventh day is not described by the formula 
that rounds off all other days: "and it was evening and 
morning, a - - - day." In this highly structured, 
liturgical account that we have from the Priestly writer 
in Genesis 1, the final creative act -the bringing of 
rest - is not yet complete. We are in a world that 
isn't where it ought to be. In Thornton Wilder's novel, 
The Eighth Day, a doctor in a town in Illinois says: 


Nature never sleeps. The process of life never 
stands still. The creation has not come to an 
end. The Bible says that God created man on 
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the sixth day and rested but each of those days 
was many millions of years long. The day of 
rest must have been a short one. Man is not 

an end but a beginning. We are at the begin- 
ning of the second week. We are children of 
the eighth day. 


Human beings live in a world that is in a struggle 
for completion. We live in a universe that is on the 
road to fulfillment, where change is therefore impera- 
tive in the process of growth, Scripture bears witness 
to this. For example, Isaiah pictures God still 
creating: "Now I am showing you new things. . . things 
created now, not long alo" (Isaiah 48:6-7). Again, 
Jesus pictures God still active in his creation: ''My 
Father goes on with his work until now, and I go on 
with mine" (John 5:17). Paul sees the world struggling 
for completion as he writes: "For we know that up to 
now the whole created universe groans in all its parts, 
like a woman in the birth-pangs" (Romans 8:22).1 


Human beings are described in Scriptures by various 
terms ("goul “heart,” “Ebesh, “body, spirit") which 
are intended to express the wholeness and unity of human 
nature in various aspects. In addition to the biblical 
perspective on the individual person, the Hebrew con- 
ception of "corporate personality" is important for an 
understanding of human nature. For example, this sense 
of solidarity (in which the group functions as an 
individual and includes past, present and future members) 
can be seen in the Seder meal at Passover. As the people 
reflected upon the Exodus, they saw that in Egypt they 
were treated harshly (unfairly, unjustly), with affliction 
(in a way harmful to their shalom, and with hard bondage 
(oppression, lack of freedom). In those circumstances, 
God's love took the shape of restoring justice, freedom, 
and shalom (well-being). In continual remembrance of 
God's way of dealing with them, the Israelites were 
called to shape a social order based on justice, free- 
dom, and shalom (Deut. 10:19ff., Lev. 19:33 ff., 

Exodus 22:21; 23:9). 


l. see Addendum for remarks on “Natural Law." 
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The Purpose of Persons 


At the start of creation God formed us to work 
creatively with him to complete his world, to overcome 
its chaos. In Genesis 2, we are told that man was 
created as a psycho-physical being and placed in a 
world where God was to be recognized as both sovereign 
and personal, Human beings were to be involved in this 
world, enjoying it and responsibly caring for it 
(Genesis 2:15). Anything that diminishes or detracts 
from the basic ingredients of life established in 
creation is to be resisted. 


The creation account in Genesis 1 asserts that God 
created human beings in his own image (1:27). Reflecting 
on that phrase "the image of God," C. F. D. Moule 
comments: "Perhaps the most satisfying of the many 
interpretations, both ancient and modern, of the 
meaning of the image of God in man is that which sees 
it as basically responsibility. . . . he is responsible 
in the sense that he must an an account before God 
(Romans 14:10)." Human beings are God's deputies, 
God's managers, His representatives in completing his 
world, 


The best evidence for what it means to be in the 
image of God is Jesus Christ whom the New Testament 
describes by that title (II Cor. 4:4; Col. 1:15; 
Philippians 2:6; Hebrews 1:3; John 1:14, 18). We have 
to look at Jesus to see what that phrase, "the image 
of God," really means. We see Jesus fully committed to 
the principles of freedom, justice, and shalom; 
struggling against prejudice and evil; healing those 
who are hurting, and challenging the demonic. He strove 
against the forces that take away life. Therefore, 
when we work together with Christ to achieve God's 
purpose in his world, we find that we are fellow workers 
with God (I Corinthians 3:9, II Corinthians 6:1). 


The Human Condition 


In his book Toward a Psychology of Being Abraham 
Maslow wrote: 


Apparently growth forward customarily takes 
place in little steps, and each step forward 


ie 


is made possible by the feeling of being 
safe, of operating out into the unknown 

from a safe home port, of daring because 
retreat is possible. , ., 


However, there is a fundamental insecurity and anxiety 

in human nature which militates against self-disclosure. 
Reinhold Niebuhr (The Nature and Destiny of Man, I, 182, 
186) sees this anxiety (due to his finiteness and freedom) 
as "the internal desdription of the state of temptation." 


e > » Man, being both free and bound, both 
limited and limitless, is anxious. Anxiety 

is the inevitable concomitant of the paradox 

of freedom and finiteness in which man is 
involved. Anxiety is the internal precondition 
of sin (emphasis mine). 


On the one hand, God is free of anxiety because he is 
absolutely free, completely in charge, with no limita- 
tions, no impenetrable veil of the future before him. 

On the other hand, the child in the womb is free of 
anxiety for there is no freedom and all wants are 
supplied and no decisions have to be made. Anxiety 
arises in the in-between situation of man's limited 
freedom. The fact that anxiety is the internal pre- 
condition of sin has profound consequences for our 
understanding of the human condition, and significant 
ramifications for the practice of evangelism, for 
Christian Education, and for persons with a homosexual 
orientation. FitzSimons Allison (Guilt, Anger and God, 
p. 10) says: "I am personally convinced that the 
central theme that runs through almost all the counseling 
mistakes I have made with people is that I underestimated 
the disesteem of the counselee.'' When the pervasiveness 
of low self-esteem is pointed out, it may appear to call 
in question theology's assertion that pride is at the 
root of all our sins. However, may it not be that pride 
and her children (presumption, ambition, and vanity) 
really demonstrate (by way of over compensation) how 
deep seated is this sense of insecurity? 


Depending on how one diagnoses the milieu in human 
nature from which acts of sin arise, the course of 
treatment will differ greatly. If, for example, sin is 
seen primarily in terms of rebellion - a proud, stiff- 
necked refusal to put God at the center of one's life - 
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then the approach to the sinner will involve revival 
meetings, altar calls, pleas for repentance as per- 
sonified in Billy Graham and the title of his radio 
program, "The Hour of Decision." If, on the other 

hand, the root of pride and rebellion and psychological 
tensions is a metaphysical state of anxiet (which 
Niebuhr terms a "permanent concomitant o reedom", 

p. 185), then "fire and brimstone" preaching only 
intensifies the basic insecurity out of which the sinner 
acts. The Archbishops' Commission on Doctrine in The 
Church of England (p. 57-58) makes a helpful distinction 
between "formal sin" (acts done in defiance of conscience) 
and "material sin" (all acts contrary to God's purpose), 
whether recognized to be so or not. Again, the Report 
distinguishes "sins of malice" (deliberately committed 
with a full knowledge of their sinfulness); “sins of 
infirmity" (committed under the influence of overwhelming 
temptation); and "sins of ignorance" (committed without 

a clear realization of their sinfulness). 


How does God react to the human condition? Even 
before the days of Jesus and the specific act of Christian 
redemption associated with the cross, the Psalmist could 


say: "Compassionately. . . he forgave their guilt 
instead of killing them, repeatedly repressing his 
anger. . . remembering that they were creatures of flesh" 


(Psalm 78:38, JB). "He, Yahweh, is merciful, tender- 
hearted, slow to anger, very loving, and universally 
kind; Yahweh's tenderness embraces all his creatures" 
(Ps. 145:8). The Hebrew prophets likewise underlined 
the truth that all men are equal before God. God is 
concerned with Ethiopians, Philistines, and Syrians as 
with Israel itself (Amos 9:7). Isaiah pictured God as 
saying: "Blessed be Egypt my people, and Assyria the 
work of my hands, and Israel my heritage" (Isa. t9s25). 
This teaching of human equality before God has con- 
sequences for our social life. 


The Social Consequences 


In 1948, in preparation for the meeting of the 
World Council of Church in Amsterdam, O Frederick Nolde 
(Director of the Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs) wrote: "Underlying the motives which 
prompt Christian action to promote the observance of 
human rights is the Christian conception of man in 
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relation to his fellow men and to God." Nolde then 
lists and comments on several presuppositions which 
I wilt LEST: 


l. The Christian conception of man's freedom is 
derived From the faith that man is made in the image 
of God. Man is a rational being and is entitled to 
everything that is essential to the reasonable develop- 


ment of his personality. 


2. The dignity which is claimed for man is attested by 
the demonstration of God's love for him in Jesus Christ. 
The conception of man’s worth and potentiality reaches 
its highest point in the understanding of God's re- 
demptive act in history. This is mentioned here in 
this section on Creation because it applies to all men 
as creatures of God, not merely to avowed Christians. 


order that he may be in a position to respond to the 
calling Skerewith God has called him. 


3. The right of every man to freedom is imperative in 


4. All human beings are of equal worth in the eyes of 
God and should be so treated in the SR ocder. 
“Whether viewed from the standpoint of science, or of 

an eternal dispensation, to every man is given an 
appointed potentiality. The realization of his 
potentiality rests with man and with society. Every 

man ought to have the chance to become what God intended 
him to be, Upon society rests the responsibility to 
give every man that chance." 
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Addendum 


"Natural Law" 


"We are not to think of this (natural law) as 
some basic, unchanging corpus of commands and 
prohibitions. Our conception of man as ‘existing"', 
that is to say, as not having a fixed 'nature' but 
standing in the openness of possibility, rules out 
the idea of an unchanging law based on an unchanging 
"nature' . . >- We must look in the direction 
suggested by J. V. Langmead Casserley: 'The natural 
law for men must necessarily grow and expand as man's 
potentialities and responsibilities are deepened and 
widened through his gradual fulfillment of God's 
purpose in creating him. Natural law doctrine is 
not conservative. . . We might even describe 'natural 
law' as an existential concept. . . 


"We have seen in the doctrine of creation how man, 
in his freedom and responsibility, has a share of 
creativity and cooperates with God in the shaping of 
the world. More and more, man takes over the direction 


of 'nature' - both external nature and his own nature, 
that is to say, those.elements of his being that are 
simply 'given.' As this process goes on, it is clear 


that 'natural law,' in the sense explained above, 

must have flexibility. What might have been against 
natural law at one time may not still be against it as 
man, fulfilling his destiny, reshapes his own 'nature' 

or develops it or reduces the area of the 'given' by 
bringing more of his being under his conscious responsible 
will." 


- John Macquarrie, 


Principles of Christian 
Theology. New York: 
Chas. Pe cioae s Sons. 


pp. 446 - 447. 
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ON ETHICS AND HOMOSEXUALITY 


John M, Scott 


First to be considered are some basic assumptions 
about the experience of the Universe we share. Second 
is the meaning of "Who is my neighbor?" and third, the 
relationship between the ethic of Gospel neighborliness 
and the knowledge the social sciences have added to our 
experience. 


There are, first, the Biblical texts that appear 
to deal with homosexuality which are examined with care 
in another appendix to this report. A reading of that 
appendix will show that the texts cannot be understood 
apart from their own contexts nor apart from the ways 
in which later Biblical writers interpret their prede- 
cessors., Second, but theologically speaking foremost, 
is the Good News of the new creation in Jesus Christ. I 
take the Good News to be summed up in the doctrine of 
the Incarnation, the New Creation, and the Resurrection, 
The Incarnation is God taking to himself in the most full 
and intimate way whatever it is to be human, The New 
Creation is the opportunity of a fresh beginning--not 
because God made a mistake, but because old ways are 
always subject to change. The Resurrection of Christ is 
what the disciples testified to, and what St. Paul 
understood to be inclusive of the old flesh (sarx), the 
crucified flesh, and the Risen Body of Christ of which 
each of us is a member. At one and the same time, each 
of us partakes in the old flesh, all of us died to its 
limitations in Christ crucified, and all of us partake 
of his resurrection: no kind of type of humanity, 
racially or sexually, is excluded. 


The manner, however, in which Bible and Christ are | 
approached does depend upon some basic assumptions or | 
beliefs (even myths) that we all hold. There are two 
very different starting points, and whether or not we 
are partial to one over the other, each of us needs to 
understand where the other is coming from, It may be 
that in the past "golden ages" the assumptions seemed 
clear and unquestioned, but that is not the world in 
which we live and face decisions, Furthermore, many 
men and women of sensitivity, thoughtfulness and 
prayer are somewhere in the thick of examining and 


testing different starting points. 


For instance, Bishop Simms, in a widely-read sympa- 
thetic pastoral argument, upholds the until-recently- 
unquestioned position that homosexuality is against 
God's creation and that specific homosexual acts 
"partake of the nature of sin." He assumes a fixed, 
pre-determined order of relationships inherent in what 
God has wrought from the beginning. He records the 
"stupefaction or outrage or both" that theologian Norman 
Pittenger engenders when he affirms homosexuality as a 
"part of the creation that God deems good." (Are there 
analogies here to assertions that the sun, the moon and 
the stars do not revolve around the earth, or that human 
beings may have evolved from some monkey-like primate?) 


L, ‘basic Assumptions: Two Different Starting Points 


The importance of assumptions is that, if one 
assumes a blueprint model, namely that there is a pre- 
determined order which God has built in, then there will 


be a search for principles which represent that assumption 


about our experience, and the tendency will be to read 
Biblical passages or interpret human actions so that they 
fit into the principles. It is assumed that God is 
outside of what He creates, and that the human task is 
to get sufficiently outside ("stand with God") to 
establish judgement about what fits or doesn't fit. The 
assumption of a dynamic model, on the other hand, con- 
centrates on present relationships and how change takes 
place. It is assumed that God is part of the system and 
engaged in the process by which the many systems (a bio- 
logical model such as the cell) affect on another, 
producing new relationships. 


Genesis One has as its point that God rested on the 
Sabbath and so should the rest of us, but along the way 
gives us the Six Day creation story and the "let us make 
God in our image--male and female he made them" passage. 
Everything God created, we are told, is good, and that 
at the end of six days God saw that it was very good and 
God rested, In the received model maleness and female- 
ness have been understood to be two distinct opposites, 
and the popular contemporary interpretation is that what 
God means is for the "union of opposites"--by becoming 
"one flesh" the two separate instances (male and female) 
of human being fulfill God's intention; it is the way 
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they can respond to the command to "multiply" and have 
dominion by procreating children.! This seems to 
exclude, by definition, homosexual relationships, and 
implies that being "unfruitful" or "barren" is a great 
curse, if not punishment, as we observe in a number of 
Old Testament passages. However, Jesus himself was 
"unfruitful" in this sense (as far as we know), and 
Christianity raised the status of virginity to an 
exalted place. (cf. Herbert Richardson's Nun, Witch 


and Playmate) 


A dynamic view, on the other hand, sees sexuality 
as part of the creation,2 but more in terms of a 
continuum (illustrated perhaps by the Yin-Yan symbol) 
on which all human beings have a place, and thus, one 
particular expression of sexuality has no ethical sig- 
nificance, i.e., is not better or worse than another. 
The sexual ethic that develops from the polar view will 
make for distinctions and judgements about persons; as 
soon as the Eden myth ceases to be the only lens of 
observation, the dynamic or systems viewpoint will make 
distinctions about the relationships and behavior of 
persons in response to one another. The former 
separates and divides (with the apparent single 
exception of procreative marriages) and the latter 
includes all persons within the universal system that 
God has created in which we find the continuum, sexuality. 


lithe teaching on marriage appears to be based upon 
a myth, that is, based upon the mythological world of 
"the beginning’ (the paradise of innocence), where men 
and women live together in a world uninfluenced by any 
previous history and where their actions were free and 
undetermined." (J. Gary L'Hommedieu, Beyond Divorce, 
unpublished paper, 1977) 


2Tt is primarily human sexuality that is the subject 
of this essay, but continuum refers to and includes all 
of the plant and animal kingdoms as well. 
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The fact that there are two very different assump- 
tions about human experience and Divine action, combined 
with changing states of knowledge in the biological 
sciences, social sciences, Biblical scholarship, 
theological speculation, as well as the rigors of 
philosophy will all play a part in how church bodies 
and individual members meet the issues raised by homo- 
sexuality coming out of the closet. 


While the task of this committee may not be to 
resolve in favor of one or the other of these alternative 
basic starting points, its task is to recognize their 
existence so that as many Christians as possible will 
understand each other, (It may be that many who hold 
the polar to static model will argue that the other is 
not permissible or is atheistic or utter some other 
pejorative. It may be that those who hold the dynamic 
model will consider those who hold the former to be rigid 
and out-of-date.) It is the task of this committee to 
consider the Gospel and Christian ethics on the specific 
matter of homosexuality taking into account such basic 
differences in our assumptions. 


IL... W6ve) of SELLE and Neighbor 


Whichever model or set of assumptions we begin from, 
there are some common Biblical texts which command our 
attention: 


l. The rain falls on the just and unjust alike 
(Matthew 5:45). 


2. God is no respecter of persons (Acts 10:34). 


3. I will give to these last even as to the first 
(Matthew 20:14). 


4, He has put down the mighty from their seat, 
and hath exalted the humble and meek. He hath 
filled the hungry with good things, and the 
rich he hath sent empty away (Luke 1:53). 


These texts indicate God is not impressed with those 
who make the rules of social custom; God is concerned 
with the poor, humble and outcast; God has a burning 
desire for justice. Jesus illustrated all this by sitting 
down to eat with publicans and sinners. He warned against 
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judging others (Matthew 7:1), but did counsel judging 
oneself, quite radically, if need be. ("If your eye 
offend, pluck it out..."--Mark 9:47) Peter came to 
understand the meaning of the great sheet let down 

from heaven: "What God has cleansed you must not 

call common or unclean" (Acts 10:15). We might say, 
what God has created, you must not call unclean, Thus 
the partition between Jew and Gentile is dissolved, 

and pointed the way to the dissolution of all other 
such racial, cultural and social partitions. Where the 
partitions and judgements remain, the pain and injustice 
are multiplied many times over. 


5. Love your neighbor as yourself, and not only 
that, love your enemies as well (Matthew 5:43f). 


6. If any man says, 'I love God', and hates his 
brother, he is a liar; for he who does not 
love his brother whom he has seen, cannot love 
God whom he has not seen (I John 4:20). 


7. Give to him who asks of you (Matthew 5:42). 
8. Become the least of all (Matthew 9:35). 


9. Greater love has no man than this, that he lay 
down his life for his friends (John 15:13). 


II-l1: Three Ethical Implications 


A. Love of neighbor does not seem to have any 
conditions upon it, and thus, the weight falls on com- 
passion, rather than judgement. However, compassion 
does not mean condoning everything that the neighbor 
does. No one, self or neighbor, has an absolute right 
to do anything the neighbor pleases. (That might work 
if everyone was perfect, but otherwise, our imperfections 
are going to make what we want frequently impinge on what 
the neighbor wants.) Thus we enter the realm of the 
relationship of the individual andthe larger society. 


B. The growing up and maturity of each individual 
and the development of an interior sense of self and God 
does not happen smoothly. The infant needs to separate 
from mother; the child needs to learn to share; the 
adolescent needs to disengage from the parents while at 
the same time requiring their guidance and support, and 


what may be good for a teenage party may not be good for 

the elderly neighbors, and vice versa. All this belabors 
the point. To grow up responsibly for oneself and being 

concerned about one’ s neighbor may often be in conflict, 

and sexual maturity is certainly one of those areas. 


Now at this point a division can arise: if sexuality 
is a continuum for each individual male and female being, 
then maturity ought to be the goal for each one, male or 
female, heterosexual or homosexual. Maturity should be a 
choice and goal although orientation may not be. If, on 
the other hand, the assumption is that sexuality comes in 
two kinds forever by God's intention, namely male hetero- 
sexuals and female heterosexuals, then maturity must consist 
of the bringing together of these "opposites", and the 
overcoming of homosexuality. 


C. Neighborliness may demand the recognition that 
homosexually-oriented persons be accorded love, and the 
right to the Sacraments, and justice, in the matter of 
law. However, if homosexuality is regarded as "against 
nature" (to say nothing of specific homosexual acts), two 
problems arise. It will be very difficult not to regard 
homosexual persons as less than fully human, and it will 


be very easy to make an idolatry of heterosexuality as alone 


what God intended and to proclaim only marriage as the 

full expression of "nature" and God's will. This is more 
subtle, but equally judgemental, than the matter of making 
homosexuals scapegoats for the ills of society. Episco- 
palians may be in less danger of joining overt homophobic 
campaigns, but the assumption that homosexuality is 

"against nature" is likely to prevent them doing anything 
for the well-being of homosexual neighbors other than trying 
to persuade them to stay in the closet or submit to change. 
Even if there is disagreement among theoreticians in 
psychiatry, some holding that the homosexual condition is 

an arrested stage of sexual development, and others holding 
to a view that sexuality is a continuum, and thus individual 
persons are just different, neighborliness demands of the 
Christian ‘compassionate concern. 


III. The Social Sciences in Theoretical Perspective 


1. Edotatry 


What humankind has learned over the years by the in- 
creasing contacts with people around the world different 
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from ourselves and by the analysis of the social scientists, 
is that the idolatry of race, culture, and perhaps sexuality 
in particular forms has broken down as people come to under- 
stand themselves not as "chosen" people because of where 

they lived, their skin color, or tribal customs, but "chosen" 
because God created us all (and there is some repugnance 
against assigning God the creation of some people to be 
eternally inferior, or even damned--even the Mormons have 
recently had a revelation with regard to the acceptability 

of African ancestry) to be sharers in the love of his son 

who offered himself for the life of the world. That offering 
has been understood as sacrificial, yes, but sometimes, only 
as an expiation to an angry God, rather than as he understood 
it himself, a love offering on behalf of other people's 
anger, frustration and hatred so that they would be able to 
experience the meaning of a new life. 


In other words, the theological point is Jesus' own self- 
offering--not the appeasement of the angry and arbitrary 
Father--and the point from the social sciences is the in- 
creasing discovery of human beings in wide variations, and the 
appreciation of how humanity as a whole has tried to cope with 
that so that the artificial boundaries of race, class, culture, 
caste and sex roles do not continue to cause injustice and 
hurt. Neighborliness in the Gospel sense is reinforced by 
these discoveries, and the danger for a pre-determined i 
theological view is that it will be more difficult to do this. 


Helmut Thielicke (who is often referred to in defense of 
the traditional upholding of male-female sexuality in marriage 
and the rejection of homosexuality on Biblical grounds) is a 
good example of a respected and serious theologian whose i 
basic assumptions are akin to what has been characterized as 
the predetermined or static theological model. In The Ethics 
of Sex (pp. 3 & 4) he declares his belief that it is inherent 
in the creation of God that there be male and female sexuality 
in individuals according to their genital differentiation. 
While some might observe critically that some of what has 
passed for eternal distinctions has often been custom, Thielicke 
would agree, but still hold to the assumption. Thus homo- 
sexuality would be "against nature" and homosexual acts 
would partake of the nature of sin. 


However, Thielecke is not unaware of nor unappreciative 
of the discoveries and investigations of the social sciences 
and takes seriously the pastoral experience of ministering 
among persons of homosexual orientation. He recognizes the 
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great injustice done to such persons by the persecutions of 
the past (p. 286). Ruth Tiffany Barnhouse, herself known 
as an exponent of the traditional, Freudian psychoanalytic 
view that homosexuality is an arrested stage of development, 
acknowledges that "what the Church and society have done to 
homosexuals in persecution far outweighs the moral failures 
of persons practicing homosexual acts." (Statement made 

at June 9, 1978 seminar at the Horsham Clinic.) 


The ethic of neighborliness within the framework of 
the static model, which intrinsically sees homosexuality 
outside the dominion, demands special attention to compassion, 
since judgement against homosexuality comes so easily. But 
for compasion not to become, or be experienced as, conden- 
cension, two concerns arise: first, the matter of civil 
rights must be zealously guaranteed for homosexual persons. 
The specter of the Holocaust is too close, and it was not 
only Jews who were its victims in the Nazi era. Secondly, 
compassion means a pastoral concern such asThielicke adopts; 
he counsels that if the condition of homosexuality is ir- 
reversible, then assisting the homosexual to live a Christ- 
ian life, and develop faithfulness to a life partner, is 
indicated. The only condition Thielicke would impose is 
willingness to seek therapy and accept counseling (The Ethics 
of Sex, page 292). 


2. Relativism 


If the dynamic theological model is the basic assumption, 
the danger to neighborliness is indifference and license, 
the toleration of "anything goes" and "live and let live." 
That ethic is justly criticized as lacking in responsibility 
and accountability. The very basis of the dynamic model is 
that God is part of the changing, evolving, growing process 
of the universe he creates and of the individuals within it. 
All systems react upon each other, and rejection and indiffer- 
ence because of a lack of caring is as un-neighborly as 
condemnation and judgement of the homosexual neighbor is 
intrinsically evil! The very experience that the dynamic 
model celebrates is growth and development, but that happens 
to individual human beings only in responsible relationships 
with others. 


It is clear that what offends many Christians is the 
irresponsibility and exploitation of sexuality as represented 
by the swinging singles bar on one hand and the gay bar on 
the other. The latter often receives greater condemnation, 
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not because it is different in its moral posture, but because 
homosecuals live under a general condemnation. In either case, 
the image is of exploitive sex. A little closer look, though, 
reveals many lonely persons struggling for acceptance, 
recognition, and affection. 


Whether one takes the static or the dynamic point of 
departure, we are all aware that 'browing ub" as individuals 
is a long process, and persons may have "arrested" growth 
at various ages, and while the concentration of emphasis has 
been on the arrest point for homosexuals, it is also true 
of many heterosexuals whose lifestyles get stuck in an 
adolescent scramble of seeking for peer recognition and 
affection, and do not grow on toward more mature stable 
relationships. The difference at this point is that from 
the theological viewpoint that sees homosexuality as inherently 
"evil" or “against nature", mature, stable relationships 
would seem to be impossible to realize for homosexuals, 
the examples of such Christian giants as W.H. Auden and 
Benjamin Britten notwithstanding. The theological viewpoint 
which sees sexuality, all of it, as part of the continuum 
which God created, and within which growth and development 
continue, makes possible that recognition. 


3. Marriage, Celibacy and Parenting 


Marriage must be mentioned, because one of the dangers 
often cited is that if homosexuality is recognized as a 
variant of human nature, then young people will make a 
"choice" to be that (although the evidence suggests that 
"choice" has little to do with it) and thus further undermine 
the stability and sanctity of marriage and the family. Of 
course, many married couples are indeed choosing not to have 
children for a variety of reasons; some may even assert that 
such is the reasonable thing to do in this world which is 
becoming overcrowded, that "dominion" does not mean multiplying. 
The point, though, to be made here is that the favorable 
view of marriage which the Church has always encouraged is | 
not honored by claims that everyone ought to fit into it, and 
that it must be once and for all; and that the only alternative 
to marriage is celibacy, in fact, if not vowed! The break-up 
of many marriages is not just because of the "moral decay", 
but because some persons married at undeveloped and immature 
points in their development. Sometimes the partners grow 
together, and sometimes they do not. Jesus make clear in 
the Sermon on the Mount that the ideal is beyond anyone's 
perfection--who has not committed adultery in the heart? He 
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also made clear that what God had joined together (that is, 
the vows of commitment by the couple), let no one put asunder. 
The very point is not that the vows work some irrevocable 
magic, but that they are a promise, a commitment that needs 
continuous nurturing to reamin alive and growing. The 
break-up of marriages has been because growth together has 
not occurred. The same might be said for homosexual relation- 
ships, but that is only possible in a theological view that 
does not rule out homosexuality intrinsically. 


In the static model in which each persons sexuality and 
sexual conduct is measured against the male/female union of 
opposites, homosexuality is not included. Yet, as Thielicke 
acknowledges, homosexual persons exist and have the same 
human needs as the rest of us. Celibacy must never be imposed 
(op. cit., p. 292) and those who cannot be changed through 
healing or counseling should be cared for in the same way as 
heterosexual persons. Where homosexual unions may be 
accepted in this "last alternative" model, it is not clear 
that such persons can be afforded the fullness of Sacra- 
mental life, especially ordination. The reason seems to rest 
on the matter of basic assumptions about the Biblical material, 
rather than the matter of personal responsibility, maturity, 
and accountability. 


The dynamic, progressive theological model can accomodate 
a concept of ethical sexual responsibility based on maturing 
and accountable interrelationships among persons of hetero- 
sexual or homosexual orientation. In some instances (as 
has always been the case in monastic communities), celibacy 
will be freely chosen and sexual expression will be sublimated. 
That may be one loss (genital intimacy), but it may be a 
greater gain in the freedom and availability of service. In 
other instances a mature, mutually-supportive life-long-intended 
relationship will emerge between two persons. The homosexual 
minority as well as the heterosexual majority of persons 
will be challenged by the same standards and goals. 


The nurturing of children is a far more complex societal 
responsibility than procreating them. We can all recognize 
that some persons place high priority on understanding and 
guiding children, from infancy on up. Some of these may not 
be married; some may be married but childless; others who 
are parents in fact may have little nurturing qualities 
about them. Society makes adjustments to these conditions 
through foster homes, big-brother-type programs, camps. scouts, 
neighbors, and older family members with the intention of 
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getting those in need of nurturing hooked up with those who 
can provide the nurture. 


Matthew Fox, A Dominican, wrote recently in Christian 
Century (August 2-9, 1978): "The irony is that there will 
be no renewal of family life until authentic alternatives to 
family exist for persons who are not called to that very 
special and demanding relationship." As he points out, 
family and child-rearing serve military and economic empire 
very well, but do not guarantee caring and gentleness; child 
abuse, neglect and anti-social behaviour abound as testimony. 
On the other hand, Fox continues, "many sincerely spiritual 
persons today are pressing for the church's recognition of 
their life styles, whether that be commune living (single, 
married or celibate), single living, gay alliances, celibacy, 
or trial marriages that might be civil before they are 
religious." 


It is beyond the cope of either the homosexuality committee 
report or this supplemental essay to examine and develop all 
the proposals just noted. Suffice it to say that the 
repetition of the long, long tradition of only two recognized 
alternatives (celibacy, either vowed or imposed while waiting 
for marriage, and the married state) no longer take into 
account the realities of twentieth century experience: life 
in the post-industrial age. A static set of theological 
assumptions will proclaim that it doesn't matter and that 
the social conditions known to the Biblical writers and the 
Christian philosophers based on Greek adaptations of thought 
still suffice. A dynamic set of theological assumptions 
would like to see the Church tackle the missionary and evan- 
gelical task of developing guidelines and standards for all 
of those options that Fox mentions. There is no denying 
that there are Christian believers in all of those varieties 
of life-style who acknowledge that God has made people in 
many ways. The political implications raise the question: 
can the majority who are heterosexual and married dictate the 
rules of membership and conduct for everyone else? 


It is worth noting that sexual promiscuity is not 
tolerable in communal living (as the collapse of many 1960's 
experiments as well as the more recent intriguing experiment 
of building and living in a Celtic village in England demon- 
strate). On the other hand, some persons live, grow and 
mature best for themselves and the sake of others as singles. 
For some celibacy may be a choice, but for others it simply 
can not be said that sexual expression per se must always 
be exploitive and promiscuous! When it comes to homosexuality 
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such statistical evidence as has been gathered indicates 
much more sexual activity with different partners among men 
than among women (but perhaps not unrelated to the same 
toleration for so many centuries of double standards for 
men and women in straight society). The well-being or 
destructiveness of such activity can only be determined by 
much greater knowledge of the individual persons involved, 
not just the mere statistics. 


We do well to remember that Jesus does not give anyone 
much comfort or assurance in the matter of sexual relation- 
ships. His counsel of perfection looks to an ultimate ful- 
fillment beyond sin. He clearly rejects the double standards 
of his time in which males only could divorce their partners. 
On the other hand, he takes the myth of one flesh seriously, 
giving no place for multiple liaisons. Paul, of course, 

also takes "one flesh" seriously, because we are all of one 
body--the body of sin and death on one hand, and the Body of 
the Resurrection on the other, and Christ emcompasses both. 
If we are to excuse or justify multiple sexual liaisons from 
a pastoral concern, it is because no one can claim moral 
perfection. (Someone told me recently of seeing the first 
good bit of theology I know of on a bumper sticker: "Christians 
are not perfect, just forgiven."') To be so pre-occupied with 
self-righteousness or narcissism is rebuked by Jesus time 
after time. His counsel is always "Judge not, forgive 
seventy times seven, give to him who asks of you." "Sin 

no more" is not a reference to the letter of the law, much 
less a vindication of any one particular rabbinic school of 
interpretation, but an appeal to a new level of understanding 
and responsibility toward self and others that can be seen in 
the light of God's love and graciousness. 


LV. <€onelusion 


As long as one holds to some form of basic assumption 
that homosexuality is somehow a mistake (to say nothing of 
sin!) which means that God created a world in which homo- 
sexuals have no place, to say nothing of an equal place, the 
demands of our belief in God Incarnate in "all sorts and 
conditions of men" will be undercut, and the commandment to 
love our neighbor will always be hedged with qualifications. 
Campaigns against homosexuals will leave persons holding 
such assumptions hesitant and doubtful; it will be hard for 
them not to just "pass by on the other side"; they may even 
be able to justify their action (or inaction) because homo- 
sexuals mgiht just be rebels and devils who deserve to be 
restricted. The final dark possibility of such a theological 
posture will be alienation and destruction. There would seem 
to be little hope that such basic assumptions would not lead 


to segregation and persecution. 


On the other hand, a basic assumption that sexual orien- 
tation is one more mystery unfolding in the whole creation 
should leave no room for hesitancy in responding to a 
neighbor in need, rather than passing by on the other side. 
Neither the Good Samaritan inquired into the beaten man's 
credentials, nor did St. Francis ask first for a cure or 
inoculation against leprosy, before embracing the poor 
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cripple on the road in front of him. As followers of Giriet's 


Way, vigorous advocacy of our ministry to and with our 
brothers and sisters of whatever sexual orientation may well 
be the test of the Church's call to serve human needs in our 
time. Barnabas saw the kind of advocacy to be the test of 
his call when that notable persecuting Pharisee, Saul of 
Tarsus, came to call on the Jerusalem establishment. 
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Appendix X 


REFLECTIONS ON THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON HOMOSEXUALITY 


Edward G. Harris 


I have been a member of the Committee of Advice to the Committee 
on Homosexuality and I wish to thank that latter conmittee for including 
in the Appendix to its Report the following remarks which outline my 
reaction to the committee's Report. I am also grateful to the Committee 
on Homosexuality for including in the body of its final Report Section B 
of Part II which is substantially what I prepared as a part of my critique 
of an earlier draft of the Report. In that Part II.B I had two bits 
of additional material: at the end of sentence two the words "nor, 
specifically, are homosexual unions to be valuated by the criteria of 
married heterosexual relationships;'' and at the end of sentence three 
the words, "sex not being one of these qualifications." Inherent in 
Part II.B is full support of recommendations 1, 2, and 3 contained in 
Part III.C. 


I am, however, in disagreement with much in the rest of the Report. 
Even in those places where I agree with certain points being made, very 
frequently I find the tone in which I hear them being expressed to be 
perjorative. 


To my mind, the primary fault lies in the tacit, governing assumption 
that the comunity of faith is to be identified as a heterosexual 
commmity and in the setting up (sometimes consciously, sometimes un- 
consciously) of heterosexuality (and its attendant social patterns) as 
the standard (or "ideal", as in Part II.E and F) by which homosexuality 
is to be evaluated. It is indeed true (as Part III.C indicates) that 
there are certain behavioural standards which it is desirable for both 
heterosexuals and homosexuals to have in comon. e.g., no public solici- 
tation, no tampering with minors, no sex by compulsion, no objectionable 
public display, and, in a positive sense, the fulfillment of persons. 
When, however, heterosexuality is held to be the standard by which homo- 
sexuality is to be assessed, then erroneous judgments and a perjorative 
tone are the result, as appears even in those sections of the Report which 
seek to express partially accepting viewpoints (Part II.A and F) as well 
as in those which state that homosexuality is a sin, a disease or psycho- 
logical disorder, or an arrested development (Part II.C, D, and E). Some 
examples which substantiate this criticism are: 


1. In part III.A, homosexuals are regarded as "potential" members 
of the commmity of faith who are to be invited to come to that commmity 
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bringing their problems and concerns. The implication seems to be that 
= rine problems are solved they may then be admitted to the commmity 
of faith. 


2. A major thrust of Part III.A is that homosexuals are to be 
regarded as children of God and treated with dignity and respect because, 
except for sexual orientation, they are more like heterosexuals than 
unlike them, or because therapy can help them to become heterosexuals. 


3. In Part II.A, homosexuality is identified as a variation in 
human nature, that is, a variation from heterosexuality. If homo- 
sexuality is to be tolerated, it is because homosexuals are able to 
ane ced certain desirable features, namely, those found in hetero- 
sexuals. 


4. As in Part I.E, homosexuality is discussed in the Report almost 
exclusively in association with psychological diseases, treatment, 
cure, and from the point of view of those who believe that efforts should 
be made to motivate a change of orientation and who are convinced that 
deep commitment to God and openness to the Holy Spirit lead to hetero- 
sexual orientation. This view is allowed to stand without being examined 
or challenged in any serious measure and the questions--Should efforts 
be made to motivate a change of orientation? and, May not deep commitment 
to God and openness to the Holy Spirit be consonant with homosexuality?-- 
are never thoroughly canvassed. Indeed, Part III.A (which purports to 
represent committee agreement) seems to contain a hidden agenda in 
favor of change in orientation for homosexuals. 


5. In Part III.B, which is also said to represent committee 
agreement, the committee, while rejecting the view of Part IIL.D that 
homosexuality is a subjective sin, appears definitely to view it as an 
objective sin, an act or state of affairs which is contrary to "the 
moral law or the will of God for his people," these presumably prescribing 
heterosexuality as the standard. 


6. In what purports to be additional committee agreement, the 
Report raises in Part III.D the questions "Would the proposed 
amendment of the fair employment statutes make it impossible to bar 
homosexuals from teaching in the schools and to deny ordination to homo- 
sexuals?" The latter is answered in the negative. The former is not 
directly answered but the context indicates clearly that the committee 
believes that it too can be answered in the negative. Then the committee 
goes out of its way to call attention to a procedure which (though un- 
just even by the committee's admission in note 13) it nevertheless suggests 
could be used by those who might desire to deprive homosexuals of protection 
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against discrimination in teaching employment. 


Other examples could be cited from the Report, but the above suffice 
to show that when the commmity of faith is identified as heterosexual 
and heterosexuality is adopted as the standard by which other forms of 
sexuality are to be evaluated, then prejudiced judgments ensue. 


It is regrettable that space forbids presenting here that under- 
standing of Scripture and of the Mind of Christ which a goodly number 
(including myself) believe to justify the conclusions expressed in 
Part II.B as emended in my opening paragraph above and to require also 
outright rejection of the positions described in Part II. C, D, E, and 
F as well as much of the approach outlined in the position of Part II.A. 
That understanding regards the commmity of faith as being made up of all 
sorts and conditions of people (e.g., heterosexual, homosexual, bisexual) 
and views homosexuality as being the standard for homosexuals even as 
heterosexuality is the standard for heterosexuals. 
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Appendix XI 


ANALYSIS OF RESPONSES OF DIOCESAN CLERGY 
TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE ON HOMOSEXUALITY 


John" ~ Norton 


In February, 1978, the Committee on Homosexuality 
conducted a questionnaire survey of some 375 clergy 
canonically resident in the Diocese of Pennsylvania 
in an attempt to determine the attitudes and opinions 
of the clergy with respect to homosexuality. Completed 
questionnaires were returned by 148 of the clergy, 
providing a response rate of 40%. While this rate is 
indicative of uncertainty concerning the representative- 
ness of the survey of total clergy opinions, the 
questionnaires which were anlyzed reflected a sizeable 
cross-section of the various categories of Diocesan 
clergy. Of those responding, 50% were rectors of 
parishes, 22% were assistants, and 27% were non- 
parochial or retired. By age, 32% were under age 40, 
48% were between ages 40 and 59, and 18% were age 60 or 
over. By location, 41% considered themselves to be 
from center city or urban areas, and 53% were suburban 
or rural.! The heterogeneity of the respondents by 
location, age, and position enhances the usefulness of 
the responses despite the uncertainties introduced by 
the questionnaires which were not returned. 


To avoid the presentation of cumbersome, space- 
consuming, and possibly confusing tables of responses, 
the data tabulated from the questionnaires will be 
presented in summary form, question by question. 
Detailed tabulations of the responses will be available 
for inspection at Church House. 


l.pailures of these sets of percentages to add to 
100% is explained in each case by a small proportion 
of incomplete entries in the questionnaires. 
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Question 1 asked if homosexuality is regarded as 
a sin. The responses were: 65% No; 17% Yes; 12% 
Qualified; 6% no answer. The principal reason given 
for the qualified answers was that some respondents 
felt homosexual acts are sinful but that a homosexual 
orientation is not. A clear pattern in the responses 
merged when they were classified by geographic location 
and ages of the clergy. Although the number of "No" 
responses exceeded those answering "Yes" in every age 
and locational category, there was a trend of increasing 
percentages replying "Yes" as age increased and as the 
distance from center city increased. Both geographic 
location and age appear to be significant determinants 
of clergy opinions on this question. 


Question 2 asked whether the respondent viewed 
homosexuality primarily as a psychological disease, as 
arrested psycho-sexual development, or as an acceptable 
sexual orientation. The responses in these categories 
were, respectively, 15%, 48%, and 31%, reflecting no 
clear consensus. The responses to Question 3 on the 
possibility of a change in a person's homosexual 
orientation and to Question 4 on the primary origin of 
homosexuality were similarly inconclusive. 


Question 5 asked for the approximate number of 
homosexuals talked to during the past year. The average 
response was six, indicating that clergy encounters with 
known homosexuals were relatively rare. Question 6 
asked for the approximate number of homosexuals coun- 
seled during the past year. The average response was 
two, with 42% indicating no counseling of homosexuals. 
In answer to Question 7, concerning preparation for 
such counseling, over half of the respondents felt that 
they were either "adequately" or "somewhat adequately" 
prepared. 


Responses to Question 8 on estimates of the 
percentages of homosexuals in society at large and in 
the respondent's congregation and to Question 9 on 
the parishioners' attitudes toward known homosexuals 
in the congregations were diverse with no response 
representing a majority view. 


f Question 10 asked for agreement or disagreement 
with a variety of statements. Of those responding, 
55% agreed that "homosexuals should be allowed to be 


ordained on the same basis as heterosexuals." Feelings 
appeared to be strong enough on the "same basis" issue 
that agreement was replaced by refusals to respond on 
several subordinate questions which explored the pos- 
sibilities for qualifications on the right to ordination. 
In this question, as in Question 1, the responses showed 
a pattern by age and location of the clergy, with the 
older clergy and those from suburban and rural areas 
tending toward greater opposition to ordination of 
homosexuals. 


Question 10 also asked whether "homosexuals should 
be permitted to have the church's blessing on a faith- 
ful relationship.'' The responses were 30% in agreement, 
51% disagreement, and 19% no answer, with no clear 
pattern in these responses according to age or location. 


Question 11, on whether homosexuals should be 
allowed to teach in the public schools showed 79% of 
those responding in agreement. Question 12, on the 
extension of civil rights to homosexuals, received 
even a greater margin of support, with 90% of those 
responding agreeing with the extension of civil rights. 
Disagreement, again, came largely from among the older, 
suburban and rural clergy. 


Question 13, on sources of information about 
homosexuality, indicated many sources with none clearly 
predominating. Question 14, which asked whether more 


information was desirable on the subject of homosexuality, 


received a 70% affirmative response. 


Question 15, the final one, offered an opportunity 
for comments on issues not addressed by the question- 
naire. Approximately half of the questionnaires 
included such comments in a rather bewildering array of 
responses, ranging from bitterness that the Diocese 
should even consider such issues to poignant recitals 
of instances of the suffering produced by public and 
congregational biases against homosexuality. In general, 
the comments followed the patterns set by the responses 
to the earlier questions; i.e., there were more comments 
supportive of homosexual persons than in opposition to 
them, and the opposition tended to come from among the 
older, suburban and rural clergy. Several respondents 
were severely critical of the questionaire itself, but 
the internal consistency of most of the responses 
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indicated that ambiguities or other difficulties with 
the questions were not a serious problem for most who 
replied. 
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Appendix XII 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Prepared by Hilda Fell and Carolyn Langfitt 


This is an extended reading list which will be helpful for those who 
wish to read further. Sources used by the Committee on Homosexuality 
have been footnoted in appropriate places. 


DOCUMENTS : 


Resolution A-68) Presented to General Convention of 1976 by the Joint 
Resolution A-69) Commission on the Church in Human Affairs. Passed 
by General Convention. 


A-68 recommended that ''dioceses and the Church in general engage 
in serious study and dislogue in the area of human sexuality..." 


A-69 declared that "homosexual persons are children of God who 
have a full and equal claim with all other persons upon the 
love, acceptance and pastoral concern and care of the Church." 


Resolution of the Executive Council of the Episcopal Church which 
"deplores and condems all actions which offend moral law of the 
Church,'' and "hopes that no bishop will ordain or license any 
professing and practicing homosexual until the issue has been 
resolved by General Convention." Louisville, Kentucky, April, 
1977. 


Pastoral Letter to the Church from the House of Bishops, October, 1977. 


Resolution of Diocesan Council forming Committee on Human Sexuality, 
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A-68 recommended that ''dioceses and the Church in general engage 
in serious study and dislogue in the area of human sexuality..." 


A-69 declared that "homosexual persons are children of God who 
have a full and equal claim with all other persons upon the 
love, acceptance and pastoral concern and care of the Church." 


Resolution of the Executive Council of the Episcopal Church which 
"deplores and condems all actions which offend moral law of the 
Church," and "hopes that no bishop will ordain or license any 
professing and practicing homosexual until the issue has been 
resolved by General Convention." Louisville, Kentucky, April, 
1977. 


Pastoral Letter to the Church from the House of Bishops, October, 1977. 


Resolution of Diocesan Council forming Committee on Human Sexuality, 
May, 1976. 


Report of the Committee on Human Sexuality, Diocese of Pennsylvania, 
December, 1976. 


Resolution of Diocesan Council forming Committee on Homosexuality, 
June, 1977. 


Report of the Task Force to Study Homosexuality by the Advisory Council 
on Church and Society, United Presbyterian Church. 


Shafer, Rev. Byron E. The Church and Homosexuality, 1978. 


Policy Statement and Recommendations Adopted by the 190th General 
Assembly, United Presbyterian Church, USA (1978). 
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Report and Recommendation of the Commission on Homosexuality, Diocese 
of Michigan, (Detroit) with a preface by the Bishop of Michigan 
and a Recommended Study Guide. July, 1977. 


Second Annual Report of Pennsylvania Council for Sexual Minorities, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pa., March. 1978. 


ARTICLES: 


"A Conversation on Homosexuality - Special Issue," Plumbline - A 
Journal of Ministry in Higher Education. Vol. 6, No. 2, June, 1978. 


Barnhouse, Ruth Tiffany. ''Homosexuality,'' Anglican Theological Review, 
Vol. 58, No. 3, June, 1976. 


Readers' Responses to "Homosexuality," Anglican Theological Review, 
Vol. 59, No. 2, April, 1977. 


"Special Issues on Homosexuality," 


Christianity and Crisis, Vol. 37, 
No. 9; May 30, 1977 and Vol. 37, No. 10, June 13, 1977. 


Curran, Charles. ‘Homosexuality and Moral Theology - Methodological and 
Substantive Considerations,'' The Thomist, Vol. XXXV, 1971. 


Kerygma, February, 1978. Entire issue on Human Sexuality. 


Lief, Harold. ''Sexual Survey No. 4, Current Thinking on Homosexuality," 
Medical Aspects of Human Sexuality, pp. 110-11, November, 1977. 


Matt, Hershel J. "Sin, Crime, Sickness or Alternative Life Style - 
A Jewish Approach to Homosexuality,"' Judaism - A Quarterly 
Joumal of Jewish Life and Thought, Vol. , No. 1, Winter Issue, 

Nelson, James B. ''Homosexuality and the Church," Christianity and 
Crisis, Vol. 37, No. 5, April 4, 1977. 

Stoller, Robert A. et al. "A Symposium: Should Homosexuality be in the 


APA Nomenclature?" American Journal of Psychiatry, pp. 1207-1216, 
November, 1971. 


Sims, Bennett J., "Sex and Homosexuality," Christianity Today, 
February 24, 1978, pp. 23-30. 


The Witness. Vol. 59, No. 2, February, 1976. Vol. 60, No. 10, 
October, 1977. Vol. 61, No. 10, October, 1978. Each issue 
devoted to Homosexuality and the Church. 
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BOOKS: 


Barnhouse, Ruth T. and Holmes, Urban T. eds. Male and Female: 
Christian Approaches to Sexuality. Seabury Press, 1976. 


Barnhouse, Ruth T. Homosexuality: A Symbolic Confusion. Seabury 


Press, 1978. 


Bell, Alan P. and Weinberg, Martin S. Homosexualities: A Study of 
Diversities Among Men and Women. New York: Simon and Shuster, 1978. 
Boggan, E. Carrington,et al. The Rights of Gay People. Avon Books, 1975. 

Boyd, Malcolm. Take Off the Masks. Doubleday, 1978. 


Crewe, Louis, ed. The Gay Academic. ETC Publications, 1977 


Fisher, Peter. The Gay Mystique: The Myth and Reality of Male 
Homosexuality. Stein and Day, i 


Freedman, Mark. Homosexuality and Psychological Functioning. Brooks- 
Cole, 1971. 


Gearhart, Sally and Johnson, William R. Loving Men/Loving Women: Gay 
Liberation and the Church. Glide, 1974. 


Hettlinger, Richard. Sex Isn't That Simple. Seabury Press, 1974. 


Horner, Tom. Jonathan Loved David: Homosexuality in Biblical Times. 
Westminster Press, 1978. 


Jones, Clinton R. Homosexuality and Counseling. Fortress Press, 1974. 


Kirk, Rev. Jerry R. The Homosexual Crisis in the Main Line Churches. 
Thomas Nelson, 1978. 


Kosnick, Anthony et al. Human Sexuality: New Directions in American 
Catholic Thought. Paulist Press, 1977. 
Martin, Del and Lyon, Phyllis. Lesbian/Woman. Glide, 1972. 


McNeill, John J. The Church and the Homosexual. Sheed, Andrews and 
McMeel, 1976. 


Nelson, James B. Embodiment: An Approach to Sexuality and Christian 
Theology. Augsburg, 1978. 
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Oberholtzer, W. Dwight, ed. Is Gay Good? Ethics, Theology and 
Homosexuality. Westminster Press, 1971. 

Pittenger, Norman. Time for Consent. London: SC Press, 1970. 

Scanzoni, Letha and Mollenkott, Virginia. Is the Homosexual M 
Neighbor?: Another Christian View. Harper and Row, 1978. 


Sex Information and Education Council of the U.S. Homosexuality. 
Secus Study Guide, No. 2, 1973. 


Socarides, Charles W. Homosexuality. Jason Aronson, 1978. 


Theilicke, Helmut. The Ethics of Sex. Harper and Row, 1964. Baker 
Book House, 1975. 


Weinberg, George. Society and the Healthy Homosexual. St. Martins, 
1972. Also Anchor and Doubleday. 

Weltge, Ralph W., ed. The Same Sex: An Appraisal of Homosexuality. 
Pilgrim-United Church Press, 1969. 
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A Proposal by the Interparish 
Discussion Group for the Merger of 
St. Philip's and Trinity 
Memorial Churches 


The Committee Speaks: 


Question: 


Answers: 


Question: 


Answers; 


Why did we choose to speak to each other about a joint ministry? 


-Bishop Ogilby suggested to the Vestry of each Parish that they speak 
to each other. 

-Bishop Ogilby felt that it could lead to a rejuvenation of the minis- 
try in West Center City. 

-Economics is a big factor; the burden of keeping two separate plants 

-There is a traditional friendship between St. Philip's and Trinity 
Memorial 

-Proximity 

-There are too many Episcopal Churches in this neighborhood 

-Unity is strength; divided we fall, united we stand; Ben Franklin 
said "If we don't all hang together, we will hang separately" 

-Merger is a 10 year old idea 

-The merger of these two churches, one white, one black, may bring the 
ideals of integration a little closer to fulfillment 


What hopes and dreams do you have for the proposed merged congregation? 


-By coming together as a parish and joining in worship, we may learn 
more about how each other feels 

-An economically stronger parish 

-A parish that will reach the community, becoming totally involved 

-A parish that will show others that it can be done 

-In Christ there is neither east nor west, black nor white, male nor. 
female 

-Total participation by all members, with all of the members of the 
previous churches attending the new one 

-That together we may have the resources of people and treasure needed 
for ministry to our community and ourselves 

-That peace and harmony may exist 

-That we may learn from the way each other lives, thinks, feels and 
believes 

-That we will be a parish that welcomes visitors and lets them know 
‘that they are in the church of God 

-That we will remember our aged and invalid members 

-A fulfillment of the Dream of Bp. Wand of London - "The World is my 
parish" 

-A fulfillment of Christ's command "Go ye into all the world" 

~All men are brothers} "The Captain's lady and Mrs. O'Grady are sisters 
under the skin" 

-A parish that will not separate after: we merge 

-A larger attendance at worship at one place 


This is why we began speaking and what we hope to achieve. Following is the 
detailed plan of merger, which is presented for review and discussion. 


October 8, 1976 


Second Draft 


Plan of Merger for St. Philip's and 
Trinity Memorial Churches 


Name; St. Philip's - Trinity Memorial Church 
Date of Effect: January 1, 1977, or as soon thereafter as possible. 


Properties: Church, 22nd and Spruce Streets 
Parish House, 2212 Spruce Street 
Rectories, Fr. Grannum, 5910 Cobbs Creek Parkway 
Fr. Temme, 2112 Delancey Place 


Worship: All services will be based on the Proposed Book of Common Prayer, as 
interpreted by the co-rectors. Schedule will be as follows: 


Sunday 9 AM Holy Eucharist (First Service) 
11 AM Morning Prayer and Holy Eucharist (Second Service) 


Weekdays 9 AM On Prayer Book Feastdays, Holy Eucharist 


The co-rectors and Chancel Guild will be in charge of all arrangements 
for worship. 


Parish Government: 


For canonical purposes, Fr. Grannum shall be the Rector, and Fr. Temme the 
Associate Rector. Both clergy shall be employed by the new vestry. fr. 
Grannum and Fr. Temme will function as co-rector's sharing decision making 
on all major decisions which by canon fall to the office of rector, for 

a final decision. Should they reach an impasse over any matter, they may 
present their dispute to the Bishop for a final decision. Certain areas 

of focus shall be assigned to each clergyman, with the understanding that 
they will have day to day jurisdiction in those areas, and will consult with 
the other co-rector when necessary and appropriate: 


Grannum Temme Joint Areas 
Dean of Southwark Parish Administration Worship 
Charismatic Concerns Community Involvement Teaching 
Personal Spiritual Issues Social Ministry Preaching 
Ecumenical Involvement Ordained Ministry Issues Visiting 


Pastoral Counseling 


If the rector resigns or retires, the associate will be elected as rector. 
If the associate resigns or retires, the rector may replace him with a 
person of his own choosing, or he may leave the office of associate vacant. 


The first meeting of the merged church will be held on Sunday, January 2, 
1977, at 12:30 pm, or as soon thereafter as possible, for the election of 
a new vestry, the adoption of the plan of merger,and the approval of the 
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of the contracts of the two clergy. Thereafter, the annual meeting of the 
parish will be held in June of each year beginning with 1977. 


The new vestry to be elected will have 12 members, six from St. Philip's 
and six from Trinity Memorial. The Vestry will be divided into three 
classes - four members whose terms expire in June of 1978, four members 
whose terms expire in June of 1979, and four members whose terms expire 
in June of 1980. The three classes each will have two members from St. 
Philip's and two members from Trinity Memorial. 


We should try to limit vestrymembers to two consecutive terms. Wardens 
will be selected by the co-rectors. Secretary of Vestry and Treasurer 
will be elected by the Vestry from among its membership. 


The Vestry will have at least the following standing committees, with 
the co-rectors as ex-oficio members of all committees: 


Christian Education 

Evangelism and Social Responsibility 
Property Maintenance and Use 
Stewardship and Finance 


These committees will be chaired by vestry members and may be composed 
of vestry and non-vestry members. Each committee will hold at least 
three meetings per year. 


The Staff: 


Rector-The Very Rev. Kenneth 0. Grannum 
Associate Rector-The Rev. Louis H. Temme 
Organist/Choirmaster-Miss Margaret Knight 
Secretary-Mrs. Elaine Moffa 

Sexton-Mr. Willie Mack 


All employee responsibilites, hours of employ and compensation will be 
reviewed by the new vestry and appropriate adjustments made. The co- 
rectors will hire and fire the organist, sexton and secretary. All staff 
salaries shall be reviewed annually to determine the need for cost of 
living and merit adjustments. 


The commission on Clergy Salaries and Pensions will no doubt rate the 
parish at the D level of job responsibility. This calls for a salary 
range of $10,400 to $ 20,800. For 1977, each of the co-rectors shall be 
paid $15,000. 


The Vestry will perform an annual review of the co-rectors work in June 
of each year. This information will be used to help in setting the 
clergy salaries for each successive year. In no case shall the parish 
automatically pay the minimum. Unless, after careful analysis of the 
clergyman's work. and the parish's finances, it is forced to do so. 
Normally the clersy salaries shall be set somewhere along the range set 
forth in the Commission on Clergy Salaries and Pensions! Range for the 
Parish. 
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Stewardship: 


The yearly every member canvass by the lay people of the parish may be 
conducted each Fall on a face-to-face basis. The canvass will be conduc- 
ted by the Stewardship and Finance Committee. A Stewardship Sunday 
maybe substituted. 


Christian Education: 


Church School classes will be held each Sunday at 11 AM, for the young 
people of the parish. Confirmation instruction will be available as 
needed. Adult education, bible study, prayer groups, and other such 
activities will be scheduled as desired and at the convenience of the 
participants. A lenten program will be available on Sunday for adult 
participation. The Christian Education . Committee will be in charge 
of the development of all the above offerings. 


Building Maintenance and Use: 


All current users of the building will be allowed to continue the use 
of the parish house, subject to scheduling rearrangements which may be 
necessary for the merged parish's programs. The co-rectors shall make 
all decisions on the use of the Church and Parish House, with any dis- 
pute being settled by the Bishop. When appropriate, the co-rectors 
shall consult with the Property Maintenance and Use Committee for their 
recommendations. 


All of the buildings of the merged church will be maintained by the 
parish, including their periodic redecoration. A sum shall be included 
in the annual budget to keep abreast of these needs. Should the parish 
fall behind in maintenance, a careful reassessment shall be made to 
determine if divestiture of a part of the real estate is in order. 
Buildings will be dusted and swept by the sexton. The property chairman 
will secure estimates of expenditures for all repairs and will submit 
the same to the vestry for action. 


Evangelism and Social Responsibility: 


These areas will be handled by a vestry committee which will seek ways 
in which our membership may be increased and will take charge of the 
efforts to do so. In addition, the committee will be in touch with our 
local civic group and other community representative groups to determine 
our parish's social responsibility to the residents and community of 
Center City West. 


Finance: 


The first budget for the new church will be prepared by the present 
treasurers and submitted to the first vestry meeting of the new church 
for review and action. The books of the merged church will be maintained 
by the Treasurer. The various endowments of Trinity Memorial Church 
will become the property of the merged church, along with the proceeds 

of the sale of St. Philip's property. The first $15,000 will be ear- 
marked for a pension fund for an employee, and the second $25,000 will 
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be used for needed repairs and improvements to the parish's buildings. 
The remainder of the proceeds will be invested for support of the 
operating budget. The rectors will maintain their respective dis- 
cretionary funds, and will share equally in any contributions to the 
discretionary fund, such as communion alms, legacies and gifts. 


Devotional Aids: 


The co-rectors will decide on the placement of a suitable container 
and vigil light to hold the blessed sacrament. Altar candles will 

be secured for the Holy Table. The co-rectors will decide on when and 
if the following will be introduced and will provide an explanation 
at the time of introduction - stations of the cross, the devotional 
statue and votive candle rack, chasubles, instinction, incense and 


aspurgus. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Green Dr. Martin L. Beller 

Mr. James Lilly Mr. George Allen 

Mr. Kenneth Willett Mr. John Makin 

Mr. Reginald Francis Mr. Scott Stewart 

Mr. Winfield Grannum Miss M. Lucille Holladay 

Mr. Frank Barnett The Rev. Louis H. Temme 


The Very Rev. Kenneth 0. Grannum 


